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LORD  PLENDHR:  A  VIGMri  I  H  OI  Ai\ 
ACCOUNTANT  AND  MIS  I  IMIS,  1861-1948 


I  hoh!  evri'ifonr  n  thhtor  to  his  profession 
from  the  which  as  men  do  of  cimrse  sk  k  to 
receive  eoantettanee  and  profit  so  omjht  thei/ 
of  dntjj  to  endeavor  themsrlves  hp  irap  of 
amemhs  to  he  a  help  and  an  ornann  td. — 
FiJAXris  Hacox. 


Only  onc(‘  in  a  generation.  Ix-cjiuse  of  fortuitous  cireiinistanees,  the 
str(‘ss  of  th(‘  iM'riod  or  tin*  Inillianee  of  a  personality,  a  man  Iiv(‘s  a 
lif(‘  of  unusual  .s(‘rviee  to  his  professi^di  .ami  to  the  eommonwe.al.  'Fo 
the  (listinmiished  company  of  .aeeoimtiu'r  immortals.  W  illiam  I’lender 
is  rightfully  admittcal  Ixa-ause  he.  mon*  th.aii  .any  otlaa-  Knglish  prac¬ 
titioner,  aehiev(‘d  in  his  lihuime  wide  recognition  as  a  skillful 
int(*rpreter  of  financial  data  as  well  as  a  faithful  servant  of  the  ('rowu. 

Plend(‘r’s  life  has  much  to  rec(»mmeud  it  lor  study  hy  tin*  rising 
generation  not  only  in  (Jrc'at  Hritaiu  hut  in  other  parts  of  the  world 
where  ataanmtjincy  has  achiexa-d  the  status  of  an  honored  profession. 
It  is  for  this  retison,  alom*,  tlutt  the  present  memoir  is  writt«“n:  to  re¬ 
count  th(*  ri.so  of  one  accotmtant  in  professi(»ual  and  public  circles 
l)(‘cause  of  th(‘  (luality  of  his  mind  and  the  force  of  his  p<asouality.  to 
.say,  this  was  accomplished  hy  one  m.au;  it  c.aii  he  done  hy  otlaas  if 
they  hut  d(*dic;it(‘  thems(*lv(“s  t<)  the  pursuit  of  the  profes.><iou.al  ideal 
wh(>rev(*r  it  may  lx*  found,  in  Fnglaiid.  in  .\merica.  e\crywhere. 

This.  th(‘n.  is  an  a.sse.ssmeut  of  W’illi.am  Pleiider  the  youth,  the 
man,  the  acc<mntant.  A  full  ev.aluatiou  of  his  character  must  wait 
upon  a  hiograither  who  knew  him  intimately  and  saw  him  react  to  a 
vari(*ty  of  circumstances,  .some  f.a\orahle.  .some  uula\'or;thl(‘,  which 
form  the  pjittern  of  a  pnictitiouer's  daily  life  .and,  in  the  wider  \iew, 
his  jM'riod. 

W’Ih'Ii  William  Plemler,  lx»ru  on  .Vugusi  20,  INOI.  at  I'elliug-ou- 
'Fyn(“,  came  to  London  in  1S.S4  from  the  N<»rth  of  liuglaud.  the  (’ity 
financed  more  than  half  the  ventures  of  the  woiid.  'Fhe  Luglaud  that 
had  |)urchased  Su<“Z  (';iual  shares  w.as  a  laiidholdiug  .aristocracy, 
nietisuring  income  htrgely  in  rents  and  wealth  in  the  value  of  hand. 
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This  Knshind  was  on  tlu*  wain*  hy  1<H75,  th(‘  laiidhohlinm  groups  Kivinn 
|)la(‘(*  to  another  society  which  inanap:e<l  mills  in  Manchest(*r,  Birm¬ 
ingham,  Sheffield  and  L(“eds,  opeiat(‘d  eompanii's  at  home  and  abroad, 
and  maintaiiu'd  stronfi;  eoiUK'eiions  with  tin*  Stock  I'Ach.an'fe,  private 
and  joint  stock  banks,  and  insnrane(‘  (*(nnpanies. 

Althonsh  th(*  Forsytes  and  othei’  men  of  prop(‘rty,  as  (Jalsworthy 
has  deserib(‘d  tluan,  continued  to  own  larf>:(‘  sections  of  land  in  the 
British  Isl(*s  and  th<*  l‘]mpire  after  th<‘se  years,  their  int(‘r(‘st  increas¬ 
ingly  lay  in  stocks  and  Ixnids,  in  dividcaids  and  interc'st,  and  in  com¬ 
pany  balance  sheets.  Seeuritii's  of  the  gov(‘rnments  an<l  pri\ate 
ent('rpri.s(‘s  of  th(*  Fnitc'd  States,  South  and  ('entral  America,  and 
Middh'  hanopi'an  eoimtric's  were*  I'egularly  (pioted  in  London,  and 
large*  sums  wen*  inv(*st(*d  in  the*  Dominions  and  ('oleniies.  ’I'lie*  (»e>ld(*n 
.\ge*  e)f  Biitish  finance*  affe'C’te'd  the*  man  in  the*  stre*(*t  as  we‘ll  as  the* 
maike*ts  eef  the*  wenlel,  anel  its  impe*tns  re*nuiine*el  leeng  afte*i-  \’ie*te)ria's 
Ivxhibitie)!!  anel  .bibile*e*  hael  be'e-eeme*  part  eef  a  re‘Ve*re*el  p;ist. 

Writing  eef  his  eelel  se*he)e)l,  the*  Heeyal  (Irammar  Se-iieeeel  in  Xe*we*astle*- 
em-Tyne*,  anel  hi.seewn  e*elne-atie)nal  bae-kgreamel,  Ple*nele‘r  in  late*i- ye-ars 
re*marke*eld 


Only  to  the  few  here*  is  it  p(»ssit)le*  tee  gjiin  the*  supreme  aelvanteige*  eef  an  Oxiorel 
eer  Camhrielge  eelucatieni.  .  .  .  Heeys  freun  grammar  scluKels  thremghemt  the 
e  ountry  are,  unhappily  anel  mistake'iily,  threiwn  upem  the  wenlel  at  atiuut  six- 
tet*n  years  i)f  age,  anel  it  re*sts  mainly  witli  themselves  te»  huilel  upeeii  the 
founclatiems  laiel  at  sehoeil.  .\nel  they  e*an  etnly  he  -  eve*n  at  tlie  he*st  femiiela- 
tienis.  A  little  Latin,  se)me  (Ireek  iMiihajis;  alte*rnatively  hVene  h  anel  possibly 
Oerman,  mathematics,  geeigraphy  anel  laiglish  history,  cove*!'  in  the  main, 
with  the  majeirity  of  boys,  the  neunel  eif  stuely.  It  is  no  mean  reiunel  if  tlieir- 
oughl}’  absorbe*tl  anel  well  assimilate*el.  The  elange'r  is  a  smattering  eif  these 
things. 

.\ft('r  (*e)mplf*ting  a  pe*rie»el  of  se‘\e*n  ye*ars,  ine-hieling  his  appre*ntie*e- 
ship,  in  the*  Xewe*a.stl(*  firm  of  Al(*.ssrs.  .leihn  (J.  Be-n.sem  A:  C'ei.,  neiw 
John  G.  Be*nson  A:  Seins,  anel  jia.ssing  his  Final  i*xaminatie)n,  l*le*nele*r 
was  admitt(*d  as  an  Assea-iate*  e>f  the  Institute*  eif  ('harte*re'el  Ae-e-einnt- 
ants  in  Joigland  anel  Wal(*s  in  the*  spring  eif  1884  whe*n  he*  was  twe*nty- 
thr(*e  years  of  age*.  Whe*n  he*  arrive*d  in  Leinelem  in  that  same*  ye  ar,  his 
ehie*f  as.sets  we*re*  a  box  eif  beieiks  anel  a  ke*e‘n  de*sire*  tei  finel  his  plae-e*  in  a 
ne*w  anel  exciting  e*ity.  He  e*alle*el  upem  .se*ve*ral  le*aeling  aee*enmting 
partne*rships,  ele*scribing  the*  e*xpe*rie*ne*(*  as  feilleiws:  “['rh(*yl  showe-el  nei 


Speech  Day,  Royal  Orammar  Sch.ool,  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  Dec.  IG,  1911). 
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{This  f)hot()gra()h  wtts  mnih-  ar  iihihli  through  (he  kindness  of  Ihloitlt ,  I’lender, 
Griffiths  and  (’o.,  London.) 
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uii(hu*  or  (“Xaj^Korjitod  zeal  to  (‘!ifj;af»:c  ino.  and  I  l(*lt  as  a  (•onsc(iucnc<‘  no 
little  dismay  attd  even  surprisf'.  But  two  of  tlx*  firms  were  less  ansten*. 
and  ix'rliaps  h'ss  diseerninfj;,  than  the  others,  and  from  one  of  th(*m  I 
received  an  offer  of  £2  a  week  and  from  tlu*  otlx'r  £100  a  year.  I  ;ie- 
eepted  the  latt(“r,  thoitfih  it  was  lower  hy  £4  a  y(‘ar,  as  it  se(*med  a 
.soiiK'what  mor(‘  f?entl(‘manlj"  offer.  .  .  .  The  tend(‘r  of  (‘inploynx'nt 
to  yonnfj;  Plemha-  was  mad<*  hy  the  firm  of  Deloitte,  I)(*ver,  Ciiiffiths 
♦It  C'o..  tlu'ii  loeati'd  at  4  liOthhnry. 

In  1034,  Pl(‘nd(‘r  look(*d  haekward  and  deserilx'd  l.ondon’s  financial 
district  at  th(‘  time  he  eaiiu'  into  it  in  the  mid-’(‘ighties  as  follows:'^ 

When  I  first  entered  the  t'ity  of  London  .  .  .  to  take  up  niy  duties  in  a 
('bartered  .Aeeountant’s  office, life  was  (piieter;  the  pace  was  le.ss  lively ;clerks 
dressed  more  .solx'ily  in  a  inorniiiK  coat  and  silk  hat;  the  scale  of  jxiy  was  ap¬ 
preciably  lower  and  offi<"e  hours  were  elastic  with  a  tendency  to  longer  rather 
than  shorter  working  <lays.  .\ccess  to  the  city  for  the  ordinary  toiler  was  by 
bus  or  steam  service  on  the  railways -  no  tulx's,  no  taxis,  no  cars.  We  started 
earlier  and  ix*ached  home  later.  .  .  .  Female  clerks  were  not  employed  and  it 
was  a  rare  <x*casion  t<»  st*e  ladies  in  the  city  streets.  LunclxHtn  facilities  were 
less  wholesome  for  the  clerk,  but  fnices  for  what  wjis  piix-unible  were  very 
naxlerati*.  -Ml  this  has  changed  and  we  see  to-day  a  new  world  hardly  com¬ 
parable  with  the  old  conditions  I  have  brieflj'  referred  to.  And  among  the 
changes  I  may  also  nxxition  the  architectural  developments  in  transforming 
the  apix'arance  of  historic  thorotighfares  like  Lomitard  Street,  King  William 
Street,  Coinhill,  Londo!i  Wall,  Moorgate  and  th<‘  Poultry. 

W’ln'ii  Pleiuh'r  ent<‘r(‘(l  tin*  I)(‘l()itt<‘  office  in  1S<S4.  tlie  prof<‘ssioii  <)f 
iK'coimtaiiey  was  on  the  thn'shohl  of  a  p(‘ri(xl  of  marked  devc'lopnn'iit. 
'file  memlxMsliip  <»f  the  Institute  of  ('haltered  Aeeountants  then 
stcxxl  at  453  whil<“  fifty  y<‘ars  later  the  total  was  3.131.  'I'he  initial 
impetus  from  fiovi'inment  to  hingilish  professional  aeeoiintaney  had 
Ixx'ii  pro\  ided  hy  th<‘ ( 'ompanies  .\et  of  l.S()2andthe  Bankruptcy  .\et 
of  IStilf.  By  offi'iing,  lilx-ral  pro\  isions  for  the  formation  of  joint  st(x-k 
trading:  xcntnri's.  the  former  nu'asiire  ha<l  created  a  (h'lnand  for  ac¬ 
countants  to  ser\(‘  as  aiiditois  and  rKpiidators.  while  tin-  latti'r  act 
pa\(‘«l  the  way  for  the  ;ippointmcnt  of  receiw'is  hy  the  court  oi-  hy 
creditors  who  geneially  clntsc  pridessional  ac(-ountants  hir  su<‘h  posts. 
'I'axation  was  relatix cly  unimportant  as  t  he  rate  was  low  .  for  instance. 
2  shillings  in  the  pound  in  hS74. 

-  I{cm:iik>at  the  ( 'h:ut(>r(“d  .\ccounf atif s  of  Scotland  Diimci,  laliidnngh,  Nov. 
I  t,  lOdO,  rcprint<‘d  in  Tin  Accnimtnutx'  Magnzim ,  Dee.,  Ifl.'tn,  pp.  ♦l.'itMi.Vi.  , 

* )l»>crvation>  on  Half  a  ('<“ntuiy  of  itieincss  Life  in  tla-  Citx."  Tin  .Ic- 
ciiiinlont,  .Ian.  (i,  lirtt.  i)p.  18-17. 
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A  Royal  ('liartor  lia<l  Im'cii  fjraiil<'<l  l>y  tla*  Society  of  Accountants 
in  Kdinhuriili  at  Hcm'  Majesty’s  (’ouit  at  St.  .lanu's’  on  October  2.3. 
1S.54,  which  statc'd.  in  tlu'  I.atin  of  tlu'  (’ourt.  that  the  duties  of  a 
Scottish  accountant  n'liuircd  “gn'at  c.\i)cricnc«‘  in  Imsincss,  very 
considcral)l(‘  knowlcdfjc  of  the  law.  and  other  (jualifications  which  can 
only  he  attaiiu'd  hy  a  lilM'ral  (*«lucation.”  First  steps  in  tlu*  organiza¬ 
tion  <»f  th(‘  English  profession,  taken  hy  Liv(*rpool  accountants  in 
.lanuary.  1870.  had  (|uickly  Ix'en  followed  hy  practitioners  in  othei 
citi(*s  and,  finally,  on  May  11,  1880,  the  English  soci(‘ti(*s  had  heen 
merged  in  the  Institute  of  ('hartensl  Accountants  in  lOngland  and 
Wah's.  Th(*  preamhle  to  the  Institute’s  Royal  (’barter  recit<*d  the 
hojM's  of  practitioners  for  tin*  future  advancenuait  of  their  chosen 
fi(*ld  hy  “the  elevation  of  the  profession  of  public  accountants  as  a 
whole*  and  the  promotion  of  tla*ir  <*fficiency  and  usefuhu*ss  hy  com- 
IM'lIing  the  observance*  e)f  strict  rule*s  e)f  e*e)ndue*t  as  a  cemelitiem  e)f 
me'mlM*rship  anel  by  se*tting  up  a  high  stanelarel  e)f  ])reife*ssie)nal  anel 
ge“ne*ral  e*elue*atie)n  anel  e)the*rwise*.’’ 

William  We*lch  I)e*le>itte*,  e>f  the*  firm  whie*h  e*mple)ye*el  Ple'iiele'r  in 
1884,  was  a  me*mhe*r  eef  the  e)riginal  (’oune-il  e)f  the  Institute  e)f  C’hart- 
(*reel  Ae*e‘ountants.  d'hat  (’e)une*il  ce)nsiste*el  of  (*ight  me*mlM*rs:  William 
('ash.  William  W.  I)e*loitte*.  .leelm  G.  Griffiths.  Eelwin  (lUthrie*.  Samue*l 
E.  I’riee*.  William  'rurejuanel,  ('harles  H.  Waele*  and  Fre*ele*rie*k  Whin- 
ne*y.  William  l)e*loitt<*  (181P-I898)  had  e‘stahlishe*d  his  prae*tie*e*  in 
Lonelon  in  184.')  afte*r  ten  ye*ars’  e‘XiM*rie*ne*e*  eni  the*  staff  e)f  the*  ()ffie*ial 
Assigne-e*  in  Bankruptcy  in  the  ('ity  e»f  Eemdon  (’ourt. 

A  preilessiemal  ace-ountant’s  |)rae*tie*(*  gre*w  slowly  in  thejse*  ye*ars.  ;mel 
the*  meulest  ine*e>m<*  e*nje)ye*d  ley  Deloitte*  was  typie*al  eef  the*  pe'iieeel.  Xee 
stjjtuteery  preevisiem  at  that  time*  re‘e|uire*el  the*  ae-ceeunfs  eef  an  linglish 
comp.'iny  to  lx*  audite'd.  In  those*  instane-es  in  wiiich  finane-ial  re*ee)rds 
we're  e‘x;unine'e|  by  pre»fe*ssie»nal  ae-e'emiitants,  sue'h  an  appeeintment 
e'maiiate'el  freim  a  e-lause*  in  the*  e'ennpany’s  s|M'e'ial  artie'le's.  Xempree- 
fe'ssiein.'d  e'ennpany  aueliteers.  usually  se*le'e'te'el  fre>m  share*he>lele‘rs,  we*re* 
e'mpe»\\e*ie'e|  fee  e'lnpleey  :in  ae'e-eeiintanf  tee  :essist  the*m  in  the*ir  weerk. 
'I'his  le'gal  preee'e'elure'  ifielie'ate'el  th;el  the*  English  e-eeiirts  eliel  neet  e'Xpe'e't 
that  the'  .‘Uleliteers  t  he'inse'lve's  weeiilel  he'  preetessieeiial  ae'e'eeuntants. 

'I'he*  pieelessieen  was  unite'd  anel  stre*ngthe'ne*el  in  the*  re*garei  in  which 
it  was  he'lel  ley  the'  husine'ss  e'eemmunity  ley  the'  weerk  eef  the  Institute*  eef 
( ’h.'irte'ie'el  .Ve-e-eeunttmts  in  making  arrange'ine'nts  feer  the*  :ulmissieen  eef 
artie  le'el  e*le*rks,  in  se*he*eluling  qualifying  e*xaminatieens.  in  ele*aling  with 
\  ieilatieens  eef  e'thie-.-.  anel  in  elise*ussing  the*  many  e*eemplie*ate*el  e|ue*stieens 
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of  principles  and  procedures.  As  lati'  as  1892,  however,  in  his  address 
at  the  dedication  of  the  new  Hall  of  the  Institute  in  Giuat  Swan  Alley, 
Moor^ate  Plac(‘,  Pn'.xident  h'.dwin  Waterhouse*  d(*plor(‘d  tlu*  lack  of 
full  appreciation  by  the*  coinnu'rcial  world  of  the  techniijues  and 
obligations  of  auditing  (*ngag(‘inents,  voicing  the  hoiie  that  the  pro- 
h'ssion’s  us(‘fuln(‘ss  would  rec(‘ive  greater  recognition  in  future*  ye*ars. 

'Pile*  pre)fe*s.sie)nal  ae*eM)untant  hael.he)we*ve*r,e*arly  be*e‘e)ine*  e*';tablishe*el 
in  some*  busine*.ss  are*as.  In  the*  preimotion  eif  British  railways, 
financiers  seiem  femnel  it  ele*sirable‘,  in  planning  feir  the*  intieidue'tion  of 
Parliaiu(*ntary  nie*asure*s,  to  re*tain  the*  se*rvie*e*s  eif  profe*ssional  ae*- 
e*e)untants  to  e*e)llate*  figure*s  pe*rtaining  tei  the*  iuelustries  the*  pre)|H)se*el 
line*  weiulel  se*rve*,  as  we*ll  as  tei  i)re*pare*  e*stimate*s  eif  the*  passe*nge*rs  and 
fre*ight  whie  h  might  be*  antie*ipate*el.  Me*mbe*rs  eif  the*  profe*ssion  we*re* 
appeiinted  ae*e*eiuntants  tei  varieius  railway  e‘eimpanie*s  anel  re*taine*d 
sue*h  appeiintments  feir  many  ye*ars,  signing  the*  half-ye*arly  ae  e  ounts 
in  the  e*apacity  eif  preife*ssieinal  ae*e*e)untants,  while*  share*holde*is  we*re‘ 
usually  apiiointe*el  aueliteirs. 

It  was  in  this  fie*lel  that  I)e*loitte*  hael  eleine*  neitable*  weirk.  Inele*eel, 
his  e'eintributiein  tei  the*  ele*ve*leipment  eif  English  railway  aeeeiunting 
hael  be‘e*n  e*viele*nt  freim  his  first  e*ngage*me*nt,  in  1849,  as  |iroff*ssional' 
acceiuntant  tei  the*  Gre*at  We*ste*rn  Railway  whie*h  hael  be*e*n  ine'orpeirat- 
e*el  in  1885.  The  ae*e*eiunts  eif  the*  railreiael  feir  the*  ye*ar  e*nele*el  I)e*ce*mbe*r 
81,  1849,  we*re*  .signe*el  neit  einly  by  the*  aueliteirs  but  alsei  by  W.  W. 
De'leiitte  as  ae*e*eiuntant,  the*  I)ire*e*teirs  in  the*ir  re*peirt  re*fe“iring  tei  the 
fact  that  the*  aueliteirs  hael  be*e*n  assiste*el  feir  the*  first  time*  by  a  publie* 
ae*e*eiuntant  whom  the*y  hael  appeiinte*el  witheiut  pre*vieius  e*eimmunie*a- 
tiein  with  any  inelivielual  e*einne*e*te*el  with  the*  e*eimpany.  The*  e*arly 
publishe*el  aeeeiunts  eif  the*  Gre*at  We*.ste*rn  Railway  eliel  neit  incluele*  a 
balane*e*  she*e*t  anel  it  was  neit  until  1864  that  this  eleie*ume*nt  was 
]iublishe*el. 

Alieiut  1880  it  be‘e*ame*  e*eimmein  piae*tie*e*  feir  railway  auelitors  tei  be* 
.se*le*cte*d  freim  the*  ae*e*eiunting  preilc.ssiein,  altheiugh  a  lew  railreiaels  pe  r- 
siste*el  in  the*  cu.steim  eif  .se*le‘e*ting  eine*  eif  the*ir  aueliteirs  freim  the*  preife*s- 
siein  anel  the*  othe*r  freim  the*  ranks  eif  the*ir  share*heilele*rs.  The*  aeieliteir's 
peisitiein,  he}we*ve*r,  was  re*gularize*el  by  Railway  ('eimpanie*s  Acts,  eif 
varieius  elate*s,  which  preiviele*el  feir  the*  auelit  anel  publie'atiein  eif  the* 
rccorels  of  the*.se*  e*nte*rprise*s.  As  almeist  e*eimple*te*  fre*e*elom  was  jM*r- 
mitte*d  the*  roaels  in  the*  me*theiels  eif  account-ke*e*ping  aelopte*d,  the* 
Board  of  Traelo  r(*lie*d  he*avily  on  the*  auditor’s  ce*rtifie*ati*.  In  1911. 
however,  new  forms  were*  adopte*eI  for  the  improve*me*nt  of  financial 
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returns  of  all  British  railways,  to  s<‘cur<‘  a  strict  division  Ix'twccni  the 
finaneial  and  statistical  asjX'cts  of  the  returns  as  w(“ll  as  a  si'paration 
of  the  accounts  of  the  lines  from  those  of  their  subsidiary  ent(*r|)rises. 

A<lmitted  as  a  Fellow  of  tin*  Institute*  of  Accountants  in  Xov(‘inl>(‘r, 
1870.  Deloitte*  took  an  active*  |)art  in  e*stabli.shinf;  its  sne*e*e*ssor.  the* 
Institute*  e»f  ('harte*re*el  Ae*e*e)nntants.  anel  se*rve*el  as  a  ine‘ml)e*r  e»f  the* 
latte*r’s  ('onne*il  fieein  1880  until  1800.  l)e*int;  e*le*e*te*el  Pie*siele*nt  in  1880. 
He*  was  erne*  e»f  the*  e)r}ianize*rs  eef  the*  ( 'harte*re*el  Ae-e-eenntants’  B(*ne*ve>- 
le*nt  Asseie-iatieeii  anel.  until  his  i*e‘tire*me*nt  frenn  ae'tive*  pnee-tie-e*  in  1807. 
he*lel  the*  e>ffie*e*  e>f  l*re*side*nt. 

William  I)e*le>itte*  hael  a  nnmbe*r  e»f  sne*e*e*ssive*  partne'is.  senne*  eef  the*m 
distinmiishe'el  in  the*  preelessiem.  In  April.  18.j7.  he*  forme*el  a  partne*r- 
ship  with  d'heemas  ( ii<*e*nwe)od,  t he'll  ( 'hie*f  e»f  the*  ( 'apital  ( )ffie*(*  eif  the* 
(neat  \\’este*rn  Railway,  and  shortly  the*re‘afte*r  ailmitte*d  Ib'nry  l)i*ve*r 
whe»  hael  l>e‘e*n  e»ne*  eif  I te-leiit te*’s  manafiitifi  e*le*rks.  d'e*n  ye*ars  late*r, 
(ire-e-nwoeid  re*tire*ei  frenn  the*  firm,  fioiti”;  eni  tei  the*  .8te)e*k  Fxe*han<;e*  tee 
fenin  (iie*e‘nweM)d  anel  ('ennpany.  .leehn  (le'en^e*  (iriffiths.  whe>  hael 
e*nte‘re*el  the*  I)e*le)itte*  e>ffie*e*  in  18(i.5  anel  whe)  hael  l)e*e*n  aelmitte*el  tei  the 
firm  fenir  ye*ars  late*r.  was  an  enifiinal  me‘ml>e*r  eif  the*  Institute*  eif 
('harte*re‘el  Ae*e*einntants.  eiee*npyinfi  the*  l*re‘siele*ntial  e*hair  freim  1807 
to  1800.  Fpein  the*  eleath  eif  He*nry  l)e*ve*r  in  1807.  (Iriffiths  lie*e*ame 
se*nieir  partne*r  eif  the*  firm. 

Like*  many  eithe*r  ae*e*einntin}i:  firms,  I)e*leiitte**s  e*hant>:e*el  its  style*  with 
the*  aelmissiein  anel  withelrawal  of  partne*rs.  We*ll-kneiwn  ae*e*einnting 
firms  in  the*  (’ity  eif  Leinelein  in  the*  miel-pe*rieiel  eif  the*  last  e  e*ntnry,  in 
aelelitiein  tei  the*  l)e*leiitte*  partne*rship,  we*re*  ('ape*  anil  Harris;  Chatte*ris, 
Xie*heils  A:  ('hatte*ris;  (’reiyselill  A:  Saffery;  K.  Fle*te*he*r  A:  ('ei.;  Hareling, 
PnlU'in.  Whinne*y  ik  (lililieins;  ('.  F.  Ke*mp,  Feirel  A:  ('ei. ;  Le'ellmry, 
('eillisein  A:  \’ine*y;  Price,  Heilylanel  A:  Wa(e*rhein.se;  (Jnilte*r,  Ball,  Jay 
A:  ('ei. :  anel  'rnreinanel,  Yeinnf>:s  A:  ('ei.  Only  eine*  fii  in,  (’eiei|M*r  Breis.  iV 
('ei..  e*stalilishe*el  in  1857,  was  tei  heilel  the*  elistine‘tiein  eif  maintaining  its 
name*  nnchange*il  eiver  the*  ye*ars. 

Me*mlie*rs  eif  the*se*  anel  eithe*r  ace*einnting  par1ne*rships  hael  many  and 
vaiie*el  f*xpe*rie*ne*e*s,  William  Tnrepiaiiel  and  HolK*rt  Harding,  feir  in- 
stane*<*.  Ix'ing  appeiinte*el  e*ei-liepiidateirs  eif  ()ve*re*nel,  Gnrne*y  A:  ('ei.,  the 
big  Lonelein  banking  hein.se*  which  faile*el  in  May,  1866,  with  liabilities 
of  £12,000,000.  The*  di'inlse  eif  this  institntiein  led  to  the*  collapse*  of 
immerons  banks,  dise*oimt  heinses  and  mercantile*  e*stablishments.  It 
also  stimulated  critical  (*xjimination  eif  lax  ace-eiimting  and  auditing 
methoels  and  le*d  to  a  r(*vi.sion  of  the*  e*eimpany  law.  With  the*  failure  of 
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tliF  City  of  (Il;isfj;o\\  Bank  in  OctoIxT,  1878,  hanking  law  had  to  he 
revised  to  |)rovi<le  for  th(‘  limitation  of  shan'holders’  liability  and  for 
th<‘  (‘xainination  of  hank  accounts,  (‘xc(‘|)t  tliost*  of  the  Bank  of  I'Ui}!;- 
land,  hy  j)rofessional  accountants.  Most  of  the  hank  audits  of  th(‘ 
IK'iiod  w<‘r(“  conducted  with  coinpl(‘t(‘  s(‘crccy,  hccausc*  tlu*  Boaids 
feared  tliat  damafj;(‘  wouhl  Im*  causc'd  tlu'ir  (‘oinpanics’  reputations  if 
it  heeauK*  known  that  a  public  accountant  was  on  tlie  premises.  With 
the  inc(*ption  of  a  p(‘riod  of  hank  amalKmnations  about  18110,  pro- 
tessional  accouutauts’  s(‘rvic(“s  w<‘r(‘  in  }5r<‘ater  <l(“mand,  as  this  process 
entailed  tla*  amlit  of  each  participant  in  tin*  mer}i:(*r  as  w(‘ll  ;is  an 
arran}»:<‘nu*nt  of  terms  of  paym(*nt. 

In  the  rush  to  securi*  au  (*(iuitahle  basis  for  consolidation  of  pri\at(* 
hanks,  the  appointnients  of  professional  accountants  includ(*<l  some* 
of  the  oldest  and  most  honor(*d  names  in  haiglish  hanking-  Before  the 
hanks’  incorporation,  how(*V(‘r,th(*  amlitois  had  to  r(‘port  on  the  prof- 
it-('arning  capacity  of  each  firm  the  Barclays.  Trittons,  Tukes, 
B(*vans,  Backhous(*s.  ClosliiiKs  and  Gurneys,  who  controlled  most  of 
th(‘  hanking  business  of  tlu*  C'ity  and  the  provinc<‘s,  faced  with  the 
h'gal  nece.ssity  of  employing  auditors  and  of  publishing  balance*  sh(*ets, 
turiK'd  over  long-maintaiiu‘d  .journals  and  ledg(*rs  for  the*  first  time*  to 
the*  scrutiny  of  indepe'iident  auditors.  lu  the  proc('.s.s  of  hank  amal¬ 
gamation,  “The*  Big  Five”  Barclays,  Lloyds,  tlu*  Mielland,  the 
National  Provincial,  and  tlu*  W(*stminst(*r  (*ontimu*d  to  ah.sorh 
small(*r  in.stitutions  and  to  f)p(*n  n(*w  hranclu*s,  in  tlu*  latt<*r  (*ndeavor 
invading  Ir(*land  and  Scotland,  tlu*  C’ontin(*nt,  and  tlu*  Dominions. 

William  Pl<*nd(*r’s  car(*<*r  in  tlu*  (’ity  of  London  paralh*l(*d  tlu*  gr<*at- 
est  growth  of  British  financial  prow<*.ss  and  prof(*ssional  accountancy. 
In  tlu*  ’(*ighti(*s,  it  might  lightfully  he*  said,  wlu*n*V(*r  the  I’lnglish 
pound  V(*ntur(*d  tlu*r<*  also  trav(*l(*d  tlu*  Fnglish  chart(*r<*d  accountant. 
'I'lu*  advent  of  British  accountants  in  tlu*  Fnit(*d  Stat(*s  before  tlu* 
turn  of  tlu*  c(*ntury  ac(iuaint(*d  .\merican  juactitioneis  with  tlu* 
j)rincipl(*s,  techni(|U(*s.  and  <‘thi(*s  of  auditing,  and  d(*monstrated  to 
Aine'iican  husiiu'ss  manag<‘nu*nts  tlu*  advaiitag(*.s  of  annual  (*xamiua- 
tions  of  financial  records.  IIowev(*r,  tlu*  <*omhin(*d  (‘fleets  of  tlu*  Fng¬ 
lish  and  American  financial  cris<*s  of  tlu*  ’nin(‘ti(*s  result(*d  in  a  se-rious 
decliiu*  in  tlu*  de'inatul  for  Anu*ric.*in  securiti(*s  oti  tlu*  London  Stock 
Fxclijinge*  and  a  reduction  in  tlu*  nutnh(*r  of  accounting  (*ngag(*ments 
utul(*rtak(*n  on  h<*half  of  British  promoters  in  tlu*  rnit(*d  Stat(*s.  Some* 
Briti.sh  accounting  partnerships  elos(*d  their  Anu*rican  offices  around 
1900,  and  those  which  r<*mained  contimu*d  to  s(*rv(*  British  clients,  in 
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I  lie  main.  rh<‘  transition  of  Hritisli  partncrsliips  to  American  or- 
uanizations  was  aclnc'vnd  only  fi;ra<lually  l)y  the  convei-sion  of  afjeiiey 
arrangements  to  American  eopartmaships.  soinetinn's  per|)etnatin”: 
the  name's  of  tlu*  British  afjents  in  the  rnite'd  States  ami  sonn'times 
eontinninfj;  the  liritish  style*.  'Fhe*  twee  type*s  e)f  partimrships  eene*  in- 
spire*el  l»y  British  tiaelitieni,  the'eethe*!'  stimnlate'el  hy  husine-ss  e'Xpansieni 
in  the- State's  neiw  fenin  the*  pe'rmane'iit  patte'in  eif  Aine-rie-an  pre»fe-s- 
sional  ae-e'e)emtane-y. 

In  1SS7  I’le'iiele'r  was  se-nt  tee  (’anaela.  whe*re'  he*  re-maine-el  tor  ne*arly 
a  ye*ar,  visiting  the*  Tnite'e!  State-s  em  se*ve*ral  e)e*e*asienis.  Upeeii  his  re-- 
tiirn  fe>  Lemeleni.  he*  trave*le*el  in  ne*arly  e*ve*ry  l'ane)pe*an  e-eenntry  eni 
aneliting  assif;nme*nts.  (’eemme-ntinfj;  een  his  ('enitine'iital  e-xpe-rie-m-e-s 
he*  emee*  ele*e*lare*el 

It  was  a  haiipy  exjH'rie-ne-e*  lor  a  yonan  man  not  only  in  Kainin^  knowlenlKe  of 
Contine'iital  business  matte*rs,  hut  in  KiviiiK  liiin  the*  op|)ortunity  to  heeoine 
ae‘c|uaint(*(i  with  life  in  (*e*ntres  like  Paris,  Madrid,  Se-ville*,  Ifonu*,  Vienna  in 
the  days  of  the-  Hapsheirgs,  Merlin,  Mrussels,  Antwe*rp,  Constant inejple, 
Prague  (where  clashes  took  place  on  certain  fe*a.st  days  iMjtwe-e'ii  the  Czechs 
and  tJerinans,  I(>ading  often  to  blows  and  sometimes  worse,  and  I  freejuently 
saw  the  .\ustrian  .\rchduke  driving  an  Knglish  doge-art  with  a  small  tiger 
l>ehind  him,  whilst  he  was  stationed  with  his  regime-nt  in  that  city),  St.  Peters¬ 
burg  and  Moscow  (when  the  Tsar  was  on  the  throne)  anel  the  tewvns  of  tlie 
Baltic.  1  also  had  opjiortunities  when  in  those  e-ities  e)f  s«*ing  the  picture* 
galleries,  museums  and  historic  buildings  which  1  coulel  not  have  done  in  the 
limiteel  holidays  of  two  or  three*  we*(*ks  a  ye*ar. 

William  I’le-mler  was  aelmitte*el  tee  parlm-rsliip  in  the*  I)e*le)itte-  firm 
in  1SM7  anel  l)e*(*ame*  se-nieer  partne/r  se*\e*n  ye*ars  late*r  whe*n  the*  name* 
e>f  the*  firm  was  alte*re*el  te>  I)e*le)itte*,  l*le*nele*r,  Griffiths  tV  (\).  In  ItMD- 
11112  Ple*nde*r  se*rve‘el  as  I’re'siele-nt  <>f  the*  Institute*  eef  ( 'harte-re-el  Ae-- 
e-e>nntants.  In  Illll  he*  re-e-e-ive'el  appe)intme>nt  tee  a  e-emimitte*e*  ine|nirin^ 
inte)  the*  finane-ial  peesitieen  e>f  Ire*lanel;  he*  was  aske*el  te»  inve'stifjate-  the* 
e-emelitiems  eef  me*elie-al  weerk  anel  re*nmne*ratie»n  nnele*r  the-  \atie>nal 
Insurane-e*  .\e*t  e>f  11)12;  in  llll.'f  he*  he-e-ame*  a  im-mhe-r  eef  the*  Beeyal 
( ’emimissiem  een  Bailways;  anel  in  11)14  he*  was  appe>inte*el  an  unpaiel 
e-e>mmissie»ne*r  imele*r  the*  We*lsh  ('hnre*h  .Ve-t,  a  peest  he-  was  te»  hedel  tor 
twe-nty-e*i}i;ht  ye-ars. 

'Pile*  Gre-at  War  e-ast  a  pall  eeve-r  British  life*  anel  manne-rs  anel.  in 
re-tre»s|)e*e-t,  is  se-e-n  tee  have*  le*ft  .*in  ine-xtrie-ahle*  mark  em  he*r  husine-ss 

‘  “Ace*e)untane*y  He-minis(-e*ne*e*s  and  the  Future*, ”.\<lelre*ss  to  The  King’s  .School 
Canterbury,  in  evacuation  during  the*  war  at  St.  .\uste*ll,  IIM.T 
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and  finanniul  structure.  lu  spite  of  the  .strain  iiupo.stsl  by  the  conflict, 
William  Blender  r('sponded  with  dispatch  and  skill  to  eveay  (hanand 
plac«‘d  upon  him  by  a  nation  in  need.  The  Times  d(‘s(aabed  his  con¬ 
tribution  to  th(‘  Biitish  war  effort  by  .sayinfi;:  “Xevia-  fliist(a-(*d  or 
irritated  at  a  tinn*  wluai  tin*  lua  vi's  of  so  many  jjiood  workia’s  wia’i*  on 
edfje,  Bhaider  was  oik*  of  the  figures  that  mad(“  all  with  whom  he  cann* 
into  contact  feel  that  viiaoiy  was  assurial  to  a  country  that  had  such 
imp(aturbabl<‘  advisia’s.”  His  div(a'se  activitic's  both  durinfj;  tlu*  war 
and  in  the  uneasy  aftcainath  of  jx'aee  (anbraeed  eontrolha’ship  of  tin* 
l.oLtlon  l)ianehes  of  tin*  (l(‘nnan.  .Vustrian  and  'rurkish  banks,  and 
responsiltility  in  and  s(a\ice  on  the  Bostmast(a-(J(ai(a'ars  ('ommittc'e 
to  consid(a'  tlu*  orjjanization  of  the  teh'jjraph  scavice,  bi(iuor  Trade 
I’inaiiee  ('ommitt(‘e  (l-Jigland  and  Wah's).  ('haieal  and  ('omnua'cial 
l*anpl(»ym(aits  ('ommittee,  .Vdvisory  ('ommittee  of  Panel  Military 
S(‘i\iee.  Foi(af>:n  Debts  ('ommittee,  .and  Surplus  (Joxaaamuait 
Pr(»p(a  ty  Disjiosa!  Board. 

Pl(aid(a‘  was  also  fi:o\(aaim<ait  repre.'<(aitati\'e  on  the  M(“tropolitan 
Munitions  ('ommittee'  from  lltba  to  19IS,  and  ('hairman  of  the  C'ity 
of  l.etndon  War  Savinjjs  Association  from  IflH)  to  1941,  becomin}!; 
\’ice-Pi<'.sid('nt  in  the  latte'r  year.  In  1918  he  be'canu'  ('hairman  of  the 
('ivil  I.iabilitif's  (Demobilization)  ('ommittee,  was  nominated  Di- 
r(‘Ctor  of  the  I'nited  Services  'rrustee's,  and  a|)i)ointed  Honorary 
Financial  Ad\  is('r  to  the*  Board  of  Traeh';  in  1919  he  Ix'came  ('hairman 
of  the  Panel  .Ministry  of  Falr'r  (Irants  ('ommittee,  and  a  meinlx'r  of 
th(‘  ('ommittee'  e>f  the'  Pnblie*  'fruste'e'  ( trtranizatiem  Inejuiry;  in  1920 
he'  was  e'le'e-te'el  ('hairman  etf  the'  .\elvise>ry  ('eeinmitte'e'  eef  the  I'Uie'iny 
De'bts  ( 'le'arinti:  ( )ffie'e';  in  1921  he'  was  a  nu'inbe'r  e)f  the'  Tribunal  on  the 
Ministry  of  .Miinitieens,  e>f  the'  I.euel  ( 'hane'e'lleei’s  ('ennmitte'e'  on  the 
He'innne'ration  of  Seelie-iteers,  anel  eef  the'  Hallways  .\malKamation 
'rribunal,  as  we'll  as  ('hairman  eef  the'  .Velviseery  ('e)mmitte'('  on  the 
'Fraele'  Facilitie's  .Ve-t.  Frenn  1921  tee  I92o  Ple  nele'r  se'ive'el  as  the  first 
inele'pe'iiele'iit  ('hairman  eef  the'  Xatiemal  Beearel  for  the'  ('e)al  Industry, 
anel  in  1937  as  a  ine'inbe'r  of  the'  ('e»al  Mininfj;  He)yaltie's  Tribunal.  In 
1923  he'  was  aske'el  te)  .surve'y  the'  jneepe'i  ty  anel  finane*es  of  the  C'hurch 
e)f  Fnglanel  and  in  1926  the'  Lenuleen  creiss-rive'r  traffic;  in  1928  he  was 
appeeinte^el  to  the  ('emunitte  e  eif  Inejuiry  e>n  lO.xport  C'reelits  and  in  1929 
een  the*  Irein  anel  Ste'('l  ('e)mmitte'e'  of  the  Ke^eenennie-  .\elvi.sory  C'ouncil; 
in  1935  he*  b('(*ame'  C'hairman  of  the  Ge  rman  Debts  Ceimmittee. 

On  the  occasion  e)f  the  ('oronation  of  His  Maje'sty  King  George'  V 
in  1911,  William  Ple'iider’s  .service  to  his  country  was  rewarded  by  a 
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kiiightluxxi.  In  11118  lu‘  rcccivixl  tlio  G.  B.  K.,  in  1923  a  baroix'tcy 
and,  in  tlx*  X(‘\v  Wear’s  Honors  List  of  1931,  a  barony,  taking  tlx*  title 
of  Baron  PI(*nd(>r  of  Snixlridge  in  tlx*  county  of  Ki'Ht.  His  wifi*, 
Marian  Klizalx'tli  ('liannon  Pleixk'r,  who  diixl  at  ('annes  on  tlx*  (‘ve 
of  lx‘r  husband’s  |x*erag«‘,  was  a  Lady  of  Grae<*  of  tlx*  Order  of  St. 
.lolm  of  .I(*rusalein.  In  1932,  Pl(*nd<*r  inarri(‘d  Malx*!  Agix*s  ,St<*V(*ns, 
widow  of  G(*org<*  Norton  St(*V(*ns.  Pl(*ixl(*r  was  granted  an  honorary 
LL.I).  by  Birininghain  rniv(*rsity,  and  was  aeeord(*d  honorary  nx'in- 
bershij)  in  tlx*  Instituti*  of  (’ivil  l^ngilx*(*rs  and  in  tlx*  Institut(*  of 
.lournalists.  From  1928  to  1929  lx*  h(*ld  tlx*  offi(*e  of  High  Slx*riff  of 
I\(*nt  and  Lieuti*nant  of  tlx*  (’ity  of  London,  aixi  lx*  was  a  Knight  of 
.Instiee  of  tlx*  Ord<*r  of  St.  .lohn  of  .lerusalein.  Otlx*r  offices  lx*ld  in¬ 
cluded  that  of  Honorary  Ti(*asurer  of  the  Hoyal  S<x*i(*ty  of  Paint(*r- 
Ftelx*r.s  and  I''ngrav<*r.s,  Vi<*e-Pr(*sident  of  tlx*  Poplar  Hospital  for 
Ae(*id(*nts,  (iov<*rixn-  of  St.  Thomas’s  Hospital,  Pr(*sident  of  the  Kent 
(’ounty  (’rick(*t  ('Inb  ( 1932),  and  (’hairman  of  tlx*  governing  Ixxly  of 
the  ('ity  of  Loixhni  (’olh'gi*  (1935-1941). 

4'lx*  above*  appointnx'iits  t(*stify  to  \Villi;im  Ph'ixler’s  int(*lh‘ctnal 
range*;  tlx*y  inelie*ate*,  in  aelelitieen.  the*  arenas  eif  the*  natiemal  e*e*eux)my  te> 
which  tlx*  pre)fe*.ssie)nal  ace*exmtant  was  bielele*n  in  the*  war  aixl  jxestwar 
ye*ars  in  Gre*at  Britain. 

As  a  elire*(*t  r(*sult  eef  the*  Gre-at  War,  an  impeertant  se)ure*e*  eef  e*m- 
I)le)yme*nt  lor  the*  Knglish  ace-enmting  pre)fe*ssie>n  e*nx*rge‘el  fremi  the*  in- 
e  re*ase'el  rate*  anel  e*e)mplie*ate*el  syste'in  eef  taxatieen  intrexlne*e*el,  prae- 
titieene'is  lx*ing  e*alle*el  upe)n  tee  se-ttle*  e|U(*stie>ns  e*e)ix*e‘i  iiing  e*\e*ess  preefits 
eluty,  munitiems  le*vy,  e*e>al  aixl  fexxl  cemtreels,  atxl  snjX'rtax.  At  the 
same*  time*,  the*  .se‘rvie*(*s  eef  lereefe'ssiemal  ae*e*emntants  we*r(*  utilize*el 
iix*r(*asingly  by  iixlustry  in  are*as  be*ye)nel  that  eef  aueliting  annual 
ae*e*ounts,  atxl  it  be*e*anx*  mene*  e-ennmeen  leer  nx*mbe*rs  eef  the*  jeretfe-ssieen 
tee  re*(*(*ive*  appeeintme'Uts  as  elire‘e*teers  anel  e*eentreelle'rs  eef  Ijirge*  publie* 
e*eempanie*.s.  In  the*  fie*Iel  eef  be‘lle'.s-le*tt re's,  the*  |)reeprie*teership  eef  Thr 
Timef<  in  1928  appeeinte*d  the*  Pre*.side*nt  eef  the*  Institute*  eef  (’harte*re*el 
Ac(*ountants  as  a  me*mbe‘r  eef  a  eeemmitte*e*  e*e)nstitute*el  unele*r  the* 
arti(*le*s  eef  The*  Time*.s  Heelding  Gee.  in  eerele*r  “tee  safeguarel  feere*ve*r 
against  tlx*  (*ontr(el  eef  this  gre*at  pape*r  falling  intee  unele*sirable*  htinels.” 
A  .sonx*wh{it  .similar  ))ractie*e  was  alsee  feelleewe’d  by  The  Spertnttn'.  with 
the*  Institute*’s  Pre*.siele*nt  el<*signat(*el  as  a  trust(*e*. 

During  these*  ye*ars,  texe,  accountancy  as.sum(*d  an  acad(*mie*  status 
in  Fngland.  In  1914  Lawre*ne*(*  H.  Dickst'c  be*(*anx*  tlx*  first  Pre)fe.s.se)r 
of  A(*ee)unting  anel  Bu.sitx*.ss  Organization  at  tlx*  Lonelon  Schoeel  eef 
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Kconoinics;  five  years  lat(*r  la*  was  ehoscai  to  fill  the  newly  created 
(’ass(‘l  Professorship  in  Account ing  an<l  Business  M(*tho(ls.  Upon  his 
r(>tireni«*nt  in  1924,  F.  R.  M.  de  Paula  siicc(‘(‘ded  to  tlu*  C’hair.  The 
d(‘V(‘loj)inent  of  projM'r  educational  and  training  standards  was  of  dei'p 
concern  to  tlu*  haiglish  accounting  iiroh'ssion.  Always  aiming  at  a 
satisfactory  eoinhination  of  th(“ory  and  practice  without  a  rigid 
system  of  training,  the  Institute  of  ('hartered  Accountants  continually 
('inphasized  the*  n(*c(‘ssity  of  intimate  association  Ix^twecai  tlu*  princi¬ 
pal  and  his  aitieled  clerks,  the  d(‘velopment  of  tlu*  el(*rks’  int(*ll(*ctual 
rang(*  and  speaking  ability  through  memhershii)  in  students’  soci(*tU‘s. 
and  th(‘  'iieeessful  eomph'tion  of  the  Pi<*liminary,  Int(‘rnu*diat(*  and 
Final  examinations. 

In  the  capacity  of  Presid<‘nt  of  tlu*  C’harl(‘red  Accountant  Stud(*nts' 
Society  of  London  fr<»m  1909  t<»  1938,  Ph'iuh'r  maintaiiu*d  clo.s(*  touch 
with  young  accountants,  and  his  addr(*s.ses  at  the  society’s  annual 
meetings  were*  invariably  sources  of  inspiration  to  tlu*  rising  g(*iu*ra- 
tion  for  gi'eat<“r  pers<Mial  and  proh's.sional  accomplishment.  Pl(*nder’s 
pursuit  of  the  profe.ssional  ideal  nevc'r  ended,  and  much  of  his  (*n- 
thusiasni  for  his  country  and  his  chosen  field  lu*  eonv(‘yed  to  young 
men  and  wonu*n  in  London  and  the  provinces.  More  than  that,  he 
conveyed  a  .seiisi*  of  tlu*  pulse  of  the  ('ity,  and  an  und(*rstanding  of  tlu* 
professional  a<*eountant’s  r(>le  in  it,  to  p<‘opl<“  who  kn(*w  only  tlu*  hills 
and  dales  of  Fngland.  stimulating  listi'uers  of  all  ag«“s  to  gr(*at(*r 
accomplishment  in  their  own  spheres  of  acti\ ity. 

Pl(‘nd(‘r’s  [(‘marks  to  students’  .societi(“s  in  tlu*  tw(*nty-nin(*  y(*ar 
span  wlu*n  lu*  trav(*l(*d  tlu*  width  and  br(*adth  of  tlu*  land  provide* 
many  giim|).s(*s  of  tlu*  objeetiv(*s  which  influ(*tu*(*d  his  life,  and  sonu*- 
thing  of  his  g(*nuiiu*iu*.ss,  hoiu*sty  of  purpose*,  and  (*(jmnu*ndabl(* 
abs(*ne(*  of  (*gotism.  In  1922,  for  instance*,  he*  adelre*.s.s(‘d  himse‘lf  te» 
tlu*  topic  “Sueee*ss,’’  a  peertion  of  his  re*marks  b(*ingas  feelleews:*’' 

Tlie  foundation  of  suc(*e.ss  is  character,  both  in  indu.-^t  rial  and  in  national 
life.  Much  learning  you  may  ge*t,  brilliancy  ma\’  be  counted  among  your  pos¬ 
sessions;  but  the  simpler  eiualities  of  industry,  integrity,  self-restraint,  and 
tenacity  of  will  form  the  foundations  which,  as  a  rule,  are  more  lasting  than 
the  former  gifts,  gr(*at  as  they  are  .... 

Do  not  aspire  to  be  a  smart  man,  but  aim  at  being  a  good  professional 
busine.ss  man  .  .  ;  .  .\void  extremes,  be  firm  and  moderate  in  your  views  and 


*  Presidential  Address  to  the  Chartered  .4ccountant  Students,  Society  of  London, 
reprinted  in  The  Accountants’  Journal,  June,  1922,  pp.  6,5-68. 
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judgments,  truthful  in  behavior,  cultivate  concentration,  and  remember  that 
compromise  plays  an  important  part  in  outlook.  .  .  . 

Material  succes.s  does  not,  however,  fall  to  everj'one,  however  much  it  is 
deserved.  .  .  .  But  I  do  not  regard  succes.s  as  meaning  merely  the  enlargement 
of  income  or  the  accumulation  of  wealth.  It  has  a  wider  and  better  meaning. 
The  confidence  of  clients,  the  goodwill  of  your  professional  brethren,  the 
recognition  of  sterling  worth  and  of  high  character,  all  make  for  a  success 
which  is  enduring.  I  recall  men  whose  character  illumined  our  profession, 
whose  gifts — generously  l>e.stowed — were  available  at  all  times  to  assist  the 
weak  and  encourage  the  struggling,  and  who  left  l)ehind  them  memories  which 
are  fragrantly  cherished.  Their  reputation  is  not  ephemcTal,  but  abiding. 

What  Pl(‘n<l('i'  said  or  wrote  wa.s  noteworthy  for  its  clarity  and  felici¬ 
ty  of  laiiKua};**.  H('  ik)ss(‘ss(‘<1  a  liti'iary  style  which  ini}?i»t  well  Im* 
cultivated  hy  all  yoiinp;  aeeountants.  to  whom  lu-  on<-e  fiave  this 
counsel:  “Writ(>  clearly  and  (‘xpre.ss  your.self  concisely.  Bad  writing; 
is  no  sign  of  clev<‘rness,  and  cleverness  in  spec'ch  and  loosme.ss  in 
«‘xpr(‘ssion  only  annoy  those  who  are  the  recipients  of  our  communica¬ 
tions  or  the  unwilling  victims  of  our  verbosity.  .Mways  rememl)(*r  that 
tlu*  jx  r.son  whom  you  an*  addr(*.ssing  wisln-s  to  understand  cpiickly 
and  ch'arly  what  you  seek  to  convey.’’® 

Blender  was  at  his  hajipiest  wIk'Ii  speaking  informally  to  a  group  of 
young  people*,  as  la*  diel  in  ltl43  to  the*  hoys  of  'I'lu*  King’s  S(*hool, 
(’ante*rl)ury,  in  (*vacuation  at  St.  Aust(*ll.  l-Aploring  tlu*  future*  e)f  pre)- 
lessieuial  ae*e*e)untaney  he*  e*mphasize*el  that  “its  limits  e*anne»t  he* 
me*asme*el.  aiul  neet  the*  le*ast  eef  its  greewth  aiiel  importane*e*  in  ive*ent 
ye*ars  has  he*e*n  in  taxatieen  e|ue*stie)ns  whie*h  are*  e*e)mi)lie*ate*el  anel  in- 
nume*rahle*  anel  upem  whie*h  clie*nts  .s(*(*k  the*  assistane*e*  eef  the*ir  auelitens 
in  e  emipiling  figure*s  fe»r  assessme*nti  anel  ne*ge)tiatie)n  with  Insp(*cte)rs 
eef  d’axe's  anel  the*  Inlanel  Ue*ve“nue*  at  Se)me*rse*t  Hemse*.’’^  But  he 
pe)inte*el  emt :  “  .  .  .  the*  pre)fe*.ssion  e>ff(*rs  f(*w  glitte*ring  prize's  eer  publie*i- 
ty  e'eemparahle*  with  the*  bar,  but  it  has  its  re*warels  anel  the*  greess  in- 
e*e)me*s  e*arne*el  by  many  publie*  ae*e*e)untants  te)elay  are*  far  from  ne*gli- 
gible*.  .  .  .  I'he*  e|ualitie*s  ne*e*ele*el  feer  sue*e*e*.ss  are*  first  a  the)remgh  kne)wl- 
eelge*  e)f  the*  ejue'stions  arising  in  prae-tie  e*;  e*harae*te*r;  harel  weerk;  .senmel 
juelgment  anel  tact.”^  He*  aelele*el  a  e*lue*  tee  his  phileesophy  whe*n  he* 
saiel:  “This  aelelre*ss  has  much  that  is  |M*rse)nal  it  e*e)ulel  neet  Ik*  ave)iele*el 
if  ye)U  we*re  te)  have*  a  iiicture*  eef  a  chartere*el  ae*e*e)untant’s  e*are*er.  I 


•  Speech  Day,  The  City  of  London  College,  on  the  occa.sion  of  the  eighty-thirel 
annual  distribution  of  prize.s  and  certificates,  Dec.  18,  1931. 

■  “.4ccountancy — Reminiscences  and  the  Future,”  op.  cit. 

*  Idem. 
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trust  you  will  not  think  I  am  <‘goistical— that  is  far  from  my  thoughts 
and  against  my  nature.  Many  nKanlx'rs  of  my  profession  have  also 
had  in  full  UK^asure  a  share  of  sueeess  (Kpial  to  or  iH'yond  my  own.  I 
tell  my  tah*,  tlu^y  too  would  have  a  tale  to  tell.  But  I  can  only  ri'late 
mine — as  my  story  is  for  you  who  may  look  to  aeeountaney  as  a  pro¬ 
fession  to  ado))t  with  all  its  possil)iliti(‘s.”®  Through  the  invitation  of 
Lord  Justice  Luxmoore,  Phauler  served  as  a  Clov(*rnor  of  Tla*  King’s 
School  from  11)36,  and  he  was  (‘.xeeedingly  gein'rous  in  every  way  to 
the  institution,  commissioning  George  Kruger  Gray  to  d<‘sign  a 
Kenaissanei'  r<M(‘dos  for  tla*  altar  in  tlu*  Mianorial  (’hapi'l,  and  making 
nunu'ious  trips  to  tla*  School  while  it  was  in  exih'  in  (’ornwall  foi-  the 
duration  of  World  War  II. 

In  his  charming  liamhttn  Ifrniinis<rnn’.s,  Sir  Arthur  Gut  forth  has 
written  sonu'thing  about  the  (jualities  which  (‘nd(*ared  I’leiider  t<(  his 
stafT:io 

I  recall,  as  if  it  were  yesterdaj’,  the  poignant  circumstances  of  my  first  pro¬ 
fessional  contact  with  Lord  Plender — or  Mr.  Plender  as  he  was  in  those  days. 
1  was  a  young  qualified  clerk  in  the  offices  of  Messrs.  Deloittf*  &  Co.,  working 
on  the  staff  of  the  firm’s  managing  clerks.  The  latter  had  just  completed  the 
preparation  of  a  lengthy  report,  the  result  of  investigations  extending  over 
many  months.  My  participation  in  this  work  had  been  small  and  elementary. 
The  managing  clerk  was  a  kiiully  and  sympathetic  man,  much  beloved  by  his 
staff.  He  handed  me  the  finished  report  saying:  “I  always  like  my  juniors  to  see 
something  of  the  paUners  from  time  to  time.  Take  this  report  in  to  Mr. 
Plender  and  ask  him  to  sign  it.  I  have  alreatly  been  through  it  with  him  in 
draft.”  Nervously  I  took  the  report  and  entered  the  sanctum  sanctorum 
after  timidly  knocking  on  the  door.  Mr.  Plender  was  sfieaking  on  the  tele¬ 
phone  and  I  kept  in  the  background  until  he  should  have  finished.  Suddenly 
he  wanted  to  look  at  a  reference  book  which  stood  on  a  table  near  his  desk, 
and  he  motioned  to  me,  with  his  arm,  to  bring  it  to  him.  The  name  of  the 
book  eludes  me;  possibly  it  was  Dehreti's  Peerage  or  Ruff’s  Guide  to  the  Tvrf. 
I  sprang  to  do  his  bidding;  my  foot  caught  in  a  telephone  flex  near  the  floor 
and  in  an  instant  I  had  whisked  the  telephone  from  under  his  nose  and  .sent  it 
crashing  against  a  wall,  from  which  it  rebounded  in  pieces.  I  stood  rooted  to 
the  ground  in  horror,  fearing  that  I  had  queered  my  pitch  for  good  and  all. 
I  began  to  stammer  apologies  when  Mr.  Plender  addre.ssed  me.  His  face 
exhibited  not  the  slightest  sign  of  anger  or  even  of  annoyance.  He  looked  at 
me  quite  calmly  over  his  spectacles  and  said,  in  a  tone  of  voice  that  was  sad 
to  the  verge  of  being  pathetic:  “You  know,  Cutforth,  if  you  first  take  away 
my  telephone  when  I  am  talking  to  a  venj  important  client  and  you  then  break 
it,  I  entirely  fail  to  see  how  I  am  going  to  carry  on  my  business.”  My  further 


®  Idem, 

Ixindon,  Gee  and  Company  (Publishers)  Limited,  1951,  pp.  23-24. 
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apologies  were  dismissed  with  a  smile  and  a  wave  of  his  hand,  and  the  signing 
of  the  rejKtrt  proceeded  quite  amicably,  as  if  nothing  had  occurred  to  inter- 
ruF)t  it.  It  was  the  first,  hut  by  no  means  the  only,  exi)erience  I  had  of  that 
wonderful  man’s  calmness  and  suavitj’  in  an  atmosphere  chargetl  with  elec¬ 
tricity,  when  less  favored  mortals  would  have  exhibited  signs  of  anger  or 
despair.  A  great  principal  to  work  for. 

Both  l>«‘f'oi(‘  and  (luring;  the  jM'iiod  In'twccn  the  two  wars,  Kngjiish 
ac((aintants  ri'ccivcd  niuncrou.s  cngjaKciiKuit.s  in  the  Dominions  and 
(’((Ionics,  and  from  th(‘.s(*  ai))M(intm(‘nts  tla*  I*]nro|K‘an,  South  .Ameri¬ 
can,  ('anadian,  .Australian  and  oth(*r  hraiichcs  or  affiliated  firms  w(*r(‘ 
a  natural  development.  .Anauican  capital  mark(*ts,  of  pnr(*ly  national 
importance  l)efor(*  1920,  were  transfornu'd  within  a  short  tiim*  tlu'n*- 
af;(‘r  into  int(*rnational  moiK^y  centers,  lagit^ing  however  in  ex|M*rienc(‘ 
and  tradition  la'liind  th(‘  City  of  liondon.  With  iM-ace,  as  the  Unit(*d 
Stat(*s  l)(‘cam(‘  a  I(‘ading;  huidinf;  country  in  Enroiw,  tin*  off(‘ring;s  of 
lairopean  s(“cnriti(*s  in  the  .American  mark(‘t  were  accompanu'd  by 
rep((rts  or  c(“rtificat(“s  of  auditors  nam(*(l  or  chos(*n  by  tlu*  Anuaican 
issuins  banks. 

One  of  th(*  be.st  delineations  of  the  changes  in  pra(*tic(*  occurring 
betw(‘en  1880  and  1921  was  provided  by  William  (’ash,  Pnsident  of 
the  Institnt(‘  of  (’harten'd  .Accountants,  wIk'H  Ik*  .said:  “.  .  .  tin* 
auditor  has  b(*com(‘  tin*  advi.ser  and  exiwrt  whose  a.ssistance  is  (‘agerly 
r(‘(juest(*(l.  On  (jnestions  of  financial  iMilicy,  o!i  the  rai.sing  of  capital, 
((11  distribution  of  profits,  on  costing,  and  .so  forth,  his  advi(*e  is  d(*cmed 
to  b(‘  (‘.ss(‘ntial,  and  further,  in  organization  generally,  his  help  has 
been  sought  and  valued.  In  many  a  busine.ss,  pro|)(‘r  statistical 
records,  intellig(*ntly  appli(“(l,  hav(*  h'd  from  difficulty  and  approach¬ 
ing  (lisast(*r  to  smooth  working  and  substantial  .success.”** 

In  a  paiM‘r  pu'pared  in  1984,  Blender  summariz(‘(l  the  tnmds  in  the 
City  of  London  aft(‘r  World  War  I,  saying  in  part:’“ 

.A  (li-sturbing  feature  in  the  financial  world  since  1918  has  been  the  decline 
of  London  as  a  centre  of  foreign  borrowing  and  the  corresponding  rise  of  New 
York.  The  opinion  of  many  .American  observers  that  this  was  inevitable  and 
that  the  war  only  hastened  processes  already  at  work  is  probably  incontest¬ 
able.  It  has  often  l)een  dejdored,  but  at  the  .same  time  criticism  has  l)een 
levelled  at  the  authorities  for  not  having  discouraged  the  practice  of  lending 
long  and  borrowing  short  in  European  countries  by  London  banks,  which  was 
the  principal  immediate  cause  in  precipitating  the  crisis  of  the  autumn  of 


(Quoted  in  The  Accountant,  Oct.  22,  1921,  p.  oAo. 

•*  “Observations  on  Half  a  Century  of  Business  Life  in  the  City,”  op.  cit. 
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1931.  When,  however,  the  story  of  the  last  decade  comes  to  be  written  by  a 
future  financial  historian,  he  may  well  observe  that  Ix)ndon  has  lieen  more 
fortunate  than  New  York  on  the  whole,  by  its  guarded  attitude  in  the  foreign 
loan  market.  For  it  is  already  appearing  that  much  of  the  American  lending, 
which  was  often  actually  forced  on  unwilling  borrmvers,  may  turn  out  to  be 
of  very  little  value  ultimately,  and  the  final  verdict  may  well  be  that  while 
this  perio<l  has  offered  few  opportunities  for  sound  borrowing,  much  unsound 
lending  has  taken  place,  but  not  mainly  by  the  City  of  Ix)ndon.  .  .  . 

The  continued  encroachment  of  economic  affairs  in  the  political  field  and 
the  whole  life  of  the  nation  has  also  l)een  responsible  for  a  widening  of  the 
general  outlook  of  the  city.  Never  since  the  days  of  Ricardo  have  bankers 
and  economists  enjoye«l  such  a  degree  of  influence  in  national  affairs — in  a 
more  or  less  advisory  capacity — than  at  the  present  time,  and  never  has 
Hritish  credit  stood  higher.  The  cultivation  of  a  wider  range  of  vision  has  by 
no  means  Ijeen  confined  to  the  higher  ranks  of  the  financial  profession,  and  in 
almost  all  branches  of  activity  there  seems  to  be  an  increasing  interest,  es¬ 
pecially  among  the  younger  element,  in  matters  which  do  not  immetliately 
concern  the  actual  conduct  of  their  busine.s.ses.  Should  these  changes  in  out¬ 
look  and  practice  continue  at  the  same  rate  during  the  next  decade  as  they 
have  during  the  last  they  may  well  render  the  machinery  of  the  city  un¬ 
recognisable  to  a  visitor  from  the  nineteenth  century. 

Aft(‘r  World  War  I,  tli(“  sfrncturc  »)f  Britisli  capitulisin  was  j^rcatly 
alt(*r(‘d,  and  thi.s  modification  iH*rin(‘at(*d  accounting  and  auditing 
tlu'ory  and  practice*.  Although  tluae*  wene*  powerful  trusts  ami  com- 
hiiu's  in  the  stc(“l,  thread,  tobacco  and  oth(*r  fi(‘lds  Ixd’ore  11M4,  the 
war  greatly  addexl  to  th(*ir  number  and  power,  partly  be'cause*  th(> 
government  encourage'd  th(‘se  (“iitities  as  a  nudhod  of  achic'ving  indus¬ 
trial  rationalizatieni.  Much  apprelumsion  was  expr(‘ss(*d,  (>ven  before 
till'  LilM'ial  Industrial  Iiupiiry  R(‘poit  of  ltl2S.  lest  these  industrial 
giants  publish  uninformative  balance  slu'ets  and  profit  and  loss  ac¬ 
counts.  Wlu'ii  Sir  .Arthur  Low(‘s  l)i(‘kinson  rose  to  addre'ss  the  Hoyal 
Statistical  Society  in  11124  on  imi)rov(*d  corporate  publicity,  he 
str(‘ss(*d  that  the  withholding  of  iid'ormation  by  Boards  of  Directors 
on  the*  ground  that  it  might  aid  competitors  was  based  on  unsound 
?(‘asoning  and  freenKMitly  mitigated  against  the*  best  intm-ests  of  the 
shan'holders  and  the  public. 

X(‘arly  twenty  y(‘ars  before,  addressing  tin*  Sheffi(‘ld  Society  of  C'har- 
ter(‘d  Accountants  in  his  capacity  as  Presiihait  of  tla*  Instituti*  of  Char- 
teri'd  Accountants,  William  I*h*nder  had  ])oint(‘d  to  the  parties  to  whom 
accriK'd  the  primary  n'sjionsibilityforcomjianyaccountswhen  hesai<ld'^ 


.Address  as  President  of  the  Institute  to  the  Shellield  Society  of  Chartered 
Accountants,  reprinted  in  The  Accountant,  Oct.  8,  1910,  pp.  474-481. 
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It  cannot  be  too  strongly  emphasized  that  auditors  are  not  responsii)le  for 
the  preparation  and  form  of  i)alance  sheets.  That  is  the  duty  of  directors. 
In  many  ca.ses  an  auditor  sugi;ests  alterations  to  render  less  obscure  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  items  on  the  l)alance  sheet,  and  directors  accept  them.  On  the  other 
hand,  suggestions  are  often  unheeded  or  disregarderl,  but  they  may  not  lie  of 
■sufficient  importance  to  justify  any  qualification  in  the  auditor’s  report  upon 
the  f)alance  sheet.  Tiie  facts  and  circum-stances  of  individual  ca.ses  must 
guide  the  auditor  in  his  acts;  but  if,  in  his  judgment,  the  form  and  phra.seology 
of  the  balance  sheet  l)e  misleading,  he  should  not  hesitate  to  convey  his 
views  to  the  shareholders.  .  .  . 

Uniformity  in  the  presentation  of  accounts  is  desirable  when  practicable, 
and  with  life  sissurance  companies,  building  .societies,  railways,  and  parlia¬ 
mentary  undertakings  it  is  compulsory.  Hut  in  industrial  companies,  parti- 
<‘ularly,  uniformity  can  never  l)e  possible.  Disclosure  of  too  much  detail 
would  in  some  cases  lead  to  great  embarrassment,  and  in  certain  iimite<l 
companies  to  serious  conseciuences,  particularly  if  the  value  of  the 
stocks  of  raw  material  were  known,  as  the  sources  of  supply  in  certain  com- 
morlities  are  limited  and  the  market  is  in  the  hands  (»f  a  few  i)eople.  It  would 
give  such  knowledge  as  might  seriously  interfere  with  the  ability  of  the  com¬ 
pany  to  secure  and  fulfil  contracts.  It  has  Ijeen  recognized  on  high  legal 
authority  that  it  is  not  desirable  to  exiwtse  p<?rsons  who  trade  under  the  Com¬ 
panies  Acts  to  the  necessities  of  a  publicity  from  which  their  competitors  are 
free,  unless  such  publicity  is  reijuired  to  ensure  commercial  integrity.  Direc¬ 
tors  in  such  ca-ses  must  be  left  the  l)est  judges  of  what  should  be  given  ami 
what  should  l)e  withheld,  and,  so  long  sis  the  auditor  is  satisfied  that  the 
directors  are  acting  bona  fide,  he  should  not  convey  to  the  shareholders  in  his 
report  any  adverse  criticism  which  might  damage  the  company’s  crt^lit  or 
di-sturb  its  o|K'rations. 

l‘ii»Kli.sh  company  law,  tVom  1S56  forward,  had  never  modified  the 
pree(‘dent  that  ventures  were  fre<*  to  Ixa-onn*  incorporated  with 
limit(‘d  liability  upon  tludr  own  terms.  The  tempj'r  of  tin*  X’ietorian 
era  was  not  desif^ned  to  promote  tin*  expert  study  of  company  or¬ 
ganization  ami  finance,  or  to  aee(‘pt  the  conception  of  governuauit 
r<*.spon.sil)ility  for  supervision  of  busine.ss  (Miterpri.st*.  In  later  years 
the  law  gradually  adopted  th(“  pnunisc'  that  company  investors  and 
cr(*ditors  w(‘r(*  (Upitled  to  full  information,  but  statutory  law  lagged 
far  behind  the  b<‘st  practice,  whether  impos(*d  by  Stock  lOxchange 
rul<‘s  or  based  on  custom.  .lurists  and  bu.siness  l(*ad(‘rs  w(‘r<*  well 
aware  of  the  influence'  wie'hh'd  by  the*  accounting  profe.s.sion  in  |H'r- 
i  suading  their  clu'iits  to  provide  more'  information  than  they  were 

‘  compelU'd  to  furnish  by  law.  TIh*  profe.s.sion  early  acc('pt<*d  the*  pn'in- 

I  i.s(‘  that  tlu'  (lutK's  of  the  accountant  .shemld  not  1m'  d('fim*d  by 

.statute'  as,  in  the'  abse'uce'  e)f  this  ele'finitiem,  prae'titieme'rs  were  able'  te) 
intre)duce  a  me)ele'  e)f  finane  ial  re'pen  ting  we'll  iu  aelvaue*e'  e>f  fe)rmulate'd 
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law.  The  disclosure  of  vital  information  heeanu'  increasingly  imjior- 
tant  when  larg<‘  holding  eoinjianii's  (‘inergc'd  as  a  dominant  force  in 
the  British  (‘conomy.  In  Fehrnary.  1944,  the  Council  of  the  Institute* 
of  Charter(*d  Accountants  r(*eomm(*nded  that  the  i)resentation  of 
consolidated  accounts  or  similar  stateiiK'nts,  to  snpiilement  the*  ac¬ 
counts  of  holding  companies  as  .sejiarate  legal  (‘iitities,  should  Ik* 
r(*garded  as  (*ss(*ntial  from  the  .standpoint  of  good  accounting  practice*. 
When  the*  Companie*s  Act,  1948,  was  brought  on  the*  beeeeks  it  ce)ntain(*el 
e*xte*n.sive*  r(Hiuire*me*nts  ai)plie*able*  te)  heileling  ce)mi)anie*s,  re*me*eljang 
the*  de*fe“e‘ts  eef  pre*vie)us  le*gal  me*a.sure*s  in  this  im)K)rtant  ace*e)unting 
field. 

4'he*  ye*ar  1932  was  enie*  e)f  e-risis  in  the*  Knglish  ae*e*e)unting  pre)fe‘ssiem. 
4'he*  Reiyal  Mail  Ste*am  Bae*ke*t  case*  (Hex  vs.  Kiflsnnt)  e)ve*i‘shade)we*el 
all  e)the*r  matte*rs  eef  pre>fe*ssr,onal  inte*re*st,  anel  publie*  atte*ntie)n  was 
elire*e*te*el,  as  ne*ve*r  be*fe)re*,  te)  the*  elutie's  anel  re*sj)e)n.sibilitie*s  e)f  publie* 
ae*e*emntants.  .\fte*r  the*  action  there  was  a  definite*  ae*e*e‘ptane*e*  of  the 
the*e)ry  that  e*.xtrane*e)us  ite*ms,  e*siK*e*ially  if  the*y  alte*re*d  the*  wheile  tre*nel 
e)f  affairs,  she)ulel  be*  e‘le*arly  state*el  in  finane*ial  state‘me*nts  se)  that 
re*aele*rs  e)f  balance*  she*e*ts  and  preifit  anel  leess  ae*ce)unts  weiulel  ne)t  Ik* 
misle*d.  Whe*n  the*  scheme*  feer  the*  partial  re*e)rganizatie)n  e)f  the*  Reiyal 
Mail  anel  asse)e*iate*el  e*e)mpanie*s  was  anne)une*e*el  in  March,  1932,  a 
jeeint  pre)je*e*t  e)f  vSir  William  Me*binteK*k,  a  C’harte*re*el  Ae*e*e)untant  e)f 
Se  eetlanel,  anel  Sir  Arthur  Maxwe*ll,  a  partne*r  in  Glyn  (\).,  banke*rs. 
.se*i  ving  as  truste*e*s,  it  e*ontaine*d  ne)  impeertant  change*  in  the*  (*apital 
.structure*  e)f  the*  variems  e*e)mpanie*s,  but  pre)viele*el  fen*  the*  e*re*elite)rs 
e*e>ne*e*rne*d  a  me)rate)rium  whie*h  e*e)ulel  be*  te‘rminate*el  afte*r  l)e*e*e*mbe*r 
31,  1932,  by  a  veite*  e)f  spe*e*ifie*el  majoritie*s.  Re*fe*re*e*s  appe)inte*el  te> 
se'ttle*  elispute*s  we*re*  Leerel  l’le*nele*r,  Lenel  We*ir  anel  Sir  Ge*e)rge*  Higgins. 

Mue*h  of  the*  time*  eef  the*  Inte*rnatie)nal  (’e)ngre*.ss  e)n  .\e*e*e)unting 
he*lel  in  .\mste*relam  in  1920  was  ele*vote*el  tee  a  e*enisiele*ratie)n  e)f  pree- 
fe*.ssie)nal  e*thie*s.  At  enie*  se*ssie>n  lMe*nele*i*  speeke*  een  the*  teepie*,  “The* 
Ae*countant’s  (’e*rtifie*ate*  in  C'e)nne*e*tie)n  with  the*  .\e*e*emntant’s  Rc- 
sjion.sibility,”  ele*e*laring  in  part;'* 

The  auditor  cannot  complain  that  legal  decisions  pla(*e  too  heavy  a  burden 
on  him.  The  legal  standard  of  accounting  is  high,  but  not  too  exacting  having 
regard  to  the  professional  status  which  i)racticing  accountants  have  attained. 
It  is  true  to  say  that  the  reputation  enjoyed  by  the  professional  accountant 
does  not  rest  upon  his  adherence  to  le>gal  principles,  howev'er  important;  it- is 
mainly  by  reason  of  the  accountant’s  regard  for  his  mm*h  wider  moral  duty 

Reprinted  in  Proceedings,  pp.  25-29. 
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and  responsibility  that  he  enjoys  the  confidence  of  the  business  community 
and  the  public  generally.  The  mere  observance  of  legal  re<iuirements  may 
develop  into  a  formality  and  render  easy  the  evasi»)n  of  responsibility  upon 
technical  grounds.  Hearing  in  mind  the  variety  of  purposes  for  which  an 
audited  balance  sheet 'may  1m‘  ase<l  the  auditor  should  refrain  from  taking  t«M) 
narrow  a  view  of  his  resjwnsibility,  and  his  object  should  l)e  not  merely  to 
shield  himself  from  legal  consequences,  but  to  realize  an«l  accept  as  the  basis 
of  his  duty  the  mon*  important  legal  responsibility  which  the  position  in¬ 
volves. 

More  than  fifty  paiKUs  wore  prescuitcd  at  the  InttMiiational  (’on- 
gres-s  conveiMHi  in  New  York  in  1929,  .sonn*  of  whicli  (•.\hil)it(‘tl  widedy 
divorgiuit  iKiints  of  vi(‘\v  on  .subjects  of  common  interest.*^  How- 
(!vcr,  as  William  IMcndcr,  who  lu'adf'd  the  British  dcl(*gation.  later 
l)ointed  out,  uniformity  in  the  tr(‘atment  of  accounting  is.snes  could 
not  be  attained  on  a  world-wid(‘  ba-sis  “as  those*  aff(*eted  by  statute 
and  by  legal  d(>eisions  differ  not  only  as  lM*tW(‘en  nations  but  Iwtween 
States  in  the  Union.”  But  he  held  that  the*  “inte'iehange  of  vi(‘ws  and 
the  i)ersonal  contacts  with  our  i)rofe.s.sipnal  friends,  from  whateve*!- 
country  they  came,  served  to  widen  our  outlook  and  shai  jx*!!  our 
jmwers  of  olxservation  and  jH'rception.” 

Kven  in  Britain,  the  birthplace*  e)f  the*  pre)fe*.ssion,  a  e*e)mmitte*e* 
he*ade*d  by  Vise*e)unt  G6.sche*n  was  ap|M)inte*el  by  the*  Be)arel  e)f  Traele  in 
1930  to  inve'stigate*  the*  snbje*ct  e)f  re'gistratiene  e)f  British  ae-cenintants. 
Bills  hael  lM*e*n  intre)elue  e*el  in  Parliame*nt  in  1891  anel  again  in  1911 
ek*aling  with  re*gistration  but  ne*ithe*r  eif  the*m  hael  l)e*e*n  e*nae*te*el.  When 
the^  Gdschen  (\)mmitte*e*  re*|K)rte‘el,  the*re*  we*re*  .se*ve*nte*e*n  pre)fe*.ssie)nal 
.soe*ie*ties  in  Britain  with  a  memlM'iship  eif  26,5(K),  e)f  which  the*  In- 
.stitute  e)f  Charte*re*el  .\e*e*e)untants  was  the*  large*st  with  9,047  em  its 
redls  while*  the*  Se)e‘ie*ty  e)f  Ine*e)rpe)rate*el  Ae*e*e)untants  anel  Auelitors  hael 
5,225  me*mlM*rs.  In  spite*  e)f  eiilige*nt  e*flFe)rt,  the*  British  ae*e*emnting 
.socie*tie's  faile*el  te)  elraw  up  a  ele*finitie)n  e)f  ae‘e*e)unting  whie*h  wemlel 
incluele  all  the*  elutie*s  ))e*rfe)rme*el  by  the*  auelite)r.  e*.\e*lueling  such 
.services  as  were*  re*nele*re*el  by  e)the*r  pre)fe*.ssie)ns.  anel  this  elile*mma  was 
te)  |)e*rsi.st  in  future*  ye*ars. 

In  1930,  Ple*nele*r,  in  an  aelelre*ss  e)n  the*  e)e*e*a.sie)n  e)f  the  .lubilea*  e)f  the 
Institute  of  Charte*re*el  Ace*e)untants,  having  b(*e*n  cho.sen  for  the*  third 
time  to  the  highe*st  e*xe*cutive*  |)e)st  e)f  the*  Institute*,  e*nlarg(*el  uiK)n  the 


See  “Depreciation  and  Obsolescence  from  the  Viewpoint  of  the  Investor,” 
read  by  Plender  at  the  Congress  and  reprinted  in  Proceedings,  pp.  404-419. 
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Iirofcssioiial  accountant’s  duties  in  the  prireding  ten  years  as  follows 

Today  a  cliartered  accountant’s  experience  is  not  limited  to  the  auditing  of 
accounts,  nor  is  his  practice  confined  to  that  class  of  work  only;  hut  he  Ls  able, 
through  the  knowledge  that  he  obtains  in  dealing  with  the  undertakings  which 
come  under  his  observation,  to  advise  boards  of  tlirectors,  individual  manu¬ 
facturers,  merchants,  and  others  on  financial  and  business  questions  generally, 
on  administration  and  costing,  and  he  assists  largely  in  amalgamations  and 
in  the  adjustments  of  capital  arising  on  a  re-organisation  of  businesses.  Xo 
company  i.ssues  a  prospectus  containing  as  tatement  of  profits  without  a  public 
accountant  re|K)rting  on  it,  and  on  not  a  few  company  prospectuses  which  are 
now  issuetl  the  name  of  a  chartered  accountant  will  be  found  as  a  member  of 
the  lH)ard.  The  liquidation  of  companies,  the  office  of  receiver  and  manager 
and  that  of  trustee  in  bankruptcy  or  under  deeds  of  assignment  are,  as  a  rule, 
in  the  hands  of  a  qualifietl  public  accountant.  They  al.so  act  as  arbitrators  or 
umpires  in  ca.ses  where  profits  and  the  value  of  shares  are  to  lx*  determined, 
and  chartennl  accountants  are  frequently  retained  to  give  evidence  l)efore 
Parliamentary  CVmiinittt'es.  There  is'  scarcely  a  CJovernment  Committee 
constituted  dealing  with  finance,  accounts,  trade,  or  the  law  affecting  com¬ 
mercial  intere.sts  without  a  chartered  accountant  serving  on  it. 

Wlu‘ti  Plciuler  laid  tlu*  foundation  .stono  of  th<*  oxtcn.sion  of  tlio 
Instituti'  l>uilding  in  tlu*  JubiliH*  year,  lu'  in.sist(‘d  that  the  in.seription 
should  nu'icly  state,  “This  stoin*  is  laid  hy  tlu*  Pi(‘sid(*nt  of  the  In¬ 
stitute*  «)n  tlu*  2nd  Ajuil,  1980,"  without  any  r(*f(‘r(*n(*(*  to  his  own 
nanu*.  exhihiting  tlu*  innate*  inod(*sty  that  always  att(*nd(*d  his  (*fforts. 

'riiree*  y(*ars  lat(*r  Pl(*nde*r  pr(*.sid(*d  at  tlu*  Fourth  Int(*rnational 
Accounting  ('ongi<*ss  in  London,  urging  tlu*r(*  as  at  pr(*vious  nu*(*tings 
the  acceptance*  e)f  pre)fe*ssie)nal  te*ne*ts  which  weuilel  e*nhane*e*  puhlie* 
ae*e*e)untane*y  in  a  weerlel  alre*aely  te*nse*  with  inte*rnatie)nal  pre)l)le*ms. 

I’]ve*n  the*n  the*re*  was  e*viele‘ne*e*  e)f  ne*w  profe*.s.sie)nal  ie*sjM>n.sil)ilitie‘s 
which  Th(  AramnUint  ele*se*ril)e*el  nune*  than  fifte*e*n  ye*ars  late'r  in  the*se* 
te*rins:'~ 

.  .  .  the*  work  [of  the  professional  accountaeit!  has  be'come*  at  once  more  com- 
plicate*d  and  more  e.ssential.  It  extends  far  lH*yond  accounts;  it  has  come  to 
concern  almost  every  asf)ect  of  his  clients’  mercaeitile  affairs  his  relatiotes 
with  g(»vernment,  and  his  re‘s{K)nsibilitie‘s  to  the  public.  There  is  no  longer 
any  clearly  define'«l  are^a  be*tween  the*  acts  of  the  accountant  and  the  precepts 
of  e*e*onomic  policy.  He  has  steppe*d  over  the  borderland  of  his  own  craft, 
strictly  defined,  to  undertake  new  public  responsibilities.  He  plays  an  integral 
part  in  the  applie*ation  of  econf)mic  |M)licy.  On  the  broade‘st  ground,  there  is 

Institute*  of  ('bartered  Accountants  .lubile*e*  si)ee*ch  of  Lord  Plender,  Apr.  dO, 
1930.  A  re'sumc  api)eare*d  in  The  Accountnut,  May  10,  1930,  p.  020. 

''  Holand  Hird,  “The  Accaiinlnnt'n  Se*venty-five  Ve*ars,”  The  Acc4)iintnnt, 
Oct.  1,  1949,  pp.  :M.V34S. 
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Kood  reason  to  welcome  this  extension  of  his  responsibilities  and  this  wider 
application  of  his  art. 

In  1932,  Plon(l(‘r,  in  his  inaidi'ii  speech  in  the  Hous<‘  of  Lords,  urged 
a  further  ri'duetion  of  public  ex|X‘nditun*  and  of  taxation,  thus  lending 
tlie  influence  of  his  judgment  in  anotluT  diri'ction.  Material  for  this 
addri*.ss  was  taki'ii  from  his  ex|X‘rienee  on  the  National  Ex|X‘nditur(* 
Committee,  the  following  quotation  indicating  how  ix‘r.sistent  has 
Ix'i'ii  the  i)att(‘rn  of  Britain’s  flnaneial  problems  over  the  last  twenty 
years 

The  time  has  come,  nay  it  is  past,  when  the  Government  must  reject  doin^ 
the  things  that  are  desirable  and  only  spend  on  the  things  which  are  absolutely 
essential.  The  rise  in  public  expenditure  during  the  last  few  years  was  largely 
unjustified,  and  the  creation  of  a  parental  State  which  makes  life  ea.sy — not 
always  for  the  deserving — and  almost  impossible  for  those  who  do  work  and 
venture  their  capital  in  the  effort,  can  only  lead  to  di.saster.  .  .  . 

In  addition  to  the  curtailment  of  national  expenditure,  some  means  must 
l)e  devised  much  more  stringent  than  exi.st  now  of  controlling  local  expendi¬ 
ture,  which  automatically  attracts  grants  in  aid.  Its  ri.se  in  recent  years,  in 
tnlucation,  hoasing,  and  town-planning,  highways,  public  health,  Ac.,  is 
appalling,  and  the  burden  of  rates  is  overpowering.  Expenditure  in  recent 
years  has  been  lavish,  and  a  large  part  of  it  is  unproductive  and  non-revenue 
producing.  This  is  now  happily  largely  checked,  but  the  harm  has  Ix^n  done, 
and  it  must  Ije  stoppc'd  for  the  future.  There  has  been  a  complete  indiffer¬ 
ence  in  recent  years  to  the  effect  of  cxi)enditure  on  a  future  generation  that 
has  purposed  to  relieve  unemployment  for  the  moment,  and  too  little  con¬ 
sideration  given  to  the  right  cla.ss  of  expenditure.  When  one-third  of  the 
whole  product  of  industry  disappears  in  taxation  ...  it  is  time  to  take  stock 
and  sec  whither  the  nation  is  drifting. 

.\t  a  diimvr  given  by  the  Lord  Mayor  of  Loudon  to  tlu*  Chancellor 
<d‘  tln‘  Exeheqiu'r,  the  Governor  tlnd  Direetous  of  the  Bank  of  England, 
and  tlx*  bankers  and  merchants  of  the  City  on  Xovemlx'r  1,  1935, 
I’lend(*r  was  asked  to  |)ro|X)se  tlx*  toast  to  tlx*  Gov(*rnor  of  the  Bank. 
Framing  the  question,  “What  is  the  k(*y  to  tlx*  jxisition  which  tlx* 
('ity  holds?’’,  lx*  off<*r(*d  tlx*  following  answ(*r,  which  jx)rtrays  tlx* 
eminent  position  in  finanei*  lx*ld  by  London  in  Pl(*iul(*r’s  day  but, 
more*  es|M*eially  to  our  int(*r(*st,  shows  what  in  tlx*  sjx*ak(*r’s  judgm(*nt 
wen*  tlx*  foiuxlations  of  the  (’ity’s  str(*ngth:*'-' 


Maiden  speech  in  the  House  of  Ix)rds,  .June  22,  1932,  reprinted  in  The  Ac- 
enuhtant,  July  2,  1932,  pp.  11-12. 

'*  Remarks  at  the  Bankers’  Dinner  given  by  the  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  Oct.  1, 
1935,  reprinted  in  The  Accountant,  Oct.  12,  19.35,  p.  514. 
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Not  entirely  its  command  of  money,  its  stock  of  gold  and  its  unequalled 
resources;  not  entirely  its  unique  knowledge  of  discount  markets;  not  entirely 
its  position  as  a  great  shipping,  railway  and  distributing  center;  not  entirely 
its  embrace — wide  and  comprehensive  as  it  is — of  banking,  commercial  and 
financial  institutions;  but  more  than  anything  else  its  credit,  its  honouring  of 
obligations,  its  fulfilment  of  contracts.  But  credit  is  not  a  flower  that  blossoms 
untended,  it  has  to  be  watched  day  by  day,  shielded  from  blighting  winds  and 
storms,  and  this  great  asset — the  greatest  which  the  City  can  have — is  but 
another  word  for  character,  the  highest  virtue  man  can  possess  and  without 
it,  little  else  matters. 

It  is  this  which  gives  the  Citj’  its  charter  of  pre-eminence  and  as  long  as 
men — in  whose  keeping  the  great  traditions  of  the  City  are  preserved  —hold 
character  to  be  the  essential  and  permanent  standard  of  right  conduct,  so 
long  will  Ix)ndon  be  the  throbbing,  the  vital  heart  of  the  country  and  of  the 
Empire. 

His  love  of  liis  country  and  his  i)rofession  remained  with  William 
I’lender  to  the  (Uid  of  his  life.  In  the*  winter  of  his  career,  Ix'-sct  hy  i)oor 
health  and  tlu*  (‘iiemy’s  d(*st ruction  of  his  two  homes  and  much  of  his 
furnitur<‘  and  m(*moral)ilia  of  the  s(*vente<‘nth  c(‘ntury,  he  contimu'd 
to  attend  Institute  nu'etings  and  to  offcM-  sound  advice  on  a  variety  of 
subjects  ariising  from  tlu*  war. 

Some  of  the  t(*n(*ts  Pl<‘nd(*r  strongly  held  ovej-  the  year>  may  be 
gleaned  from  certain  pertinent  extracts  from  his  si)<‘(*ches  made  on 
a  wide  range  of  .subjects,  as  follows: 

On  (iovernim  nt  Intervention  in  linsinena^^ 

The  Ciovernment  is  not  unconsci»)Us  of  our  u-sefulness  in  many  directions, 
but  whilst  some  of  us  are  invited  to  serve  on  Departmental  Committees, 
which  are  from  time  to  time  apjM)inted,  there  are  occasions  when  we  have  not 
been  calknl  upon  where  our  knowhslge  and  experience  might,  I  may  with  all 
respect  venture  to  .say,  have  been  of  advantage,  such  Jis  the  Departmental 
Committee  which  made  inquiries  with  reference  to  the  form  and  .scojk?  of 
accounts  and  statistical  returns  i-endered  by  railway  companies  under  the 
Railway  Regulation  Acts.  Legislation  has  a  tendency  to  become  too  parental 
— to  lessen  the  .sco|)e  for  individuality,  and  change  the  fundamental  laws  of 
competition  which  in  the  past  have  been  healthy  incentives  for  enterprise  and 
inventiveness;  and  whilst  the  broadening  of  the  conception  of  State  acquisi¬ 
tion  may  not  in  itself  Im*  to  the  public  detriment,  yet  changes  in  that  direction 
require  to  be  carefully  inejuired  into  by  those  whose  training  and  experience 
qualify  them  for  the  purpose,  and  the  probable  financial  and  economic  effects 
of  legislation  considered  and  appreciated  l)efore  a  change  is  made  which  is 
irrevocable. 


2°  Address  as  President  of  the  Institute  to  the  Sheffield  Society  of  Chartered 
.Accountants,  op.  cit. 
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On  Conperaliori  of  Labor  and  Managements^ 

Never  in  the  world’s  history  has  there  l)een  such  unfolding  of  the  curtains 
which  hide  the  mysteries  of  human  passions  and  ambitions.  We  are  faced 
with  realities  which  touch  each  of  us  very  closely.  The  lines  which  formerly 
tlivided  clas.ses  are  being  broken;  the  serfdom  of  materialism  is  endetl;  the 
relations  betwwn  employers  and  employees  .seem  to  tend  in  the  direction  of 
co-partnery  principles,  and  the  cooiK'rative  movement  which  found  its  genesis 
in  this  country  in  the  Chartist  days,  is  spreading  in  (piarters  not  then  dreamt 
of.  These  are  not  movements  which  need  give  rise  to  dismay  or  despair, 
bather  are  tliey  subjects  of  hope  for  a  l)etter  order  of  things — if  only  guidance 
on  >ane  and  well-conceived  principles  be  sought  and  followjnl.  Progress — 
that  greatly  misunderstood  word  has  many  meanings.  I  do  not  now  refer 
to  progress  in  industrial  life.  There  is  a  vastly  better  stage  of  things  now  than 
a  generation  ago.  There  is  more  security  for  labor,  better  wages,  improve«l 
working  conditions,  and  access  to  higher  standards  of  living.  No  one  denies 
the  right  of  all  men  to  these  ameliorations  of  their  lot.  Hut  each  man  owes  to 
his  fellow  man  a  duty.  \  <iu  cannot  secure  the  .safe  passage  of  the  ship  of  State 
if  one  class  usurps,  or  attempts  to  usurp,  the  rights  which  Iwlong  to  all.  This 
is  one  of  the  problems  vast  and  far-reaching  whi<-h  each  of  you  will  have 
to  share  in  solving.  .\nd  solution  is  not  the  growth  of  a  day. 

On  I'nin  rsifft  Education  for  the  Profef<.donSS 

Comparatively  few  of  our  members  have  had  the  advantage  of  an  Oxford  or 
Cambriilge  education.  Hut  everyone  who  has  entered  our  profession  through 
that  Spacious  gateway  has  not  .secured  the  prizes  in  after-life,  as  they  have  in 
many  instances  bwii  found  lacking  in  the  (jualities  which  make  for  success. 
.\vidity  in  work,  the  imjx'rative  need  of  taking  pains,  and  keenness  of  i)ercei)- 
tion  have  oft-times  l>et*n  neglected  bv  the  university  man,  whilst  the  .student 
of  moderat»‘  |M)wers  who  has  cultivateil  and  observed  these  <iualities  passes 
him  in  the  race.  There  an*,  of  citurse,  exceptions  known  to  all  of  us;  but  too 
often  is  it  seen  that  the  university  graduate  will  not  trouble  sufficiently  about 
tlic  (h'tails  ^)ften  mechanical,  always  laborious— which  mark  the  Ijeginnings 
of  life  in  an  accountant’s  ollice.  Ife  is  apt  to  minimi.se  the  value  of  disciplined 
effort;  t<*  neglect  tlie  elementary  details  which  all  .students  should  thoroughly 
a>similate,  ami  he  (hx*s  not,  in  cons<*(juence,  receive  that  thorough  grounding 
which  others  who  have  not  l)een  to  a  university  aim  at  and  secure.  Do  not  l)e 
discouraged,  therefore,  if  you  have  been  put  to  office  work  somewhat  early. 
There  are  open  to  you  in  spare  hours  avenues  of  opjnirt unities  for  illuminating 
your  minds,  of  knowing  what  is  arousing,  stimulating,  and  uplifting  in  litera¬ 
ture,  which  will  enable  you,  whilst  pursuing  your  .studies  in  the  profession,  to 
•jualify  yourselves  as  citizens  of  the  great  republic  of  letters.  .  .  . 

'Fin*  al)ov(‘  (luotatioiis  afford  .some  iinpii'ssioii.s  of  tho  (*haract(‘r  of 


Speech  Day,  Royal  Grammar  School,  Newcjustle-on-Tyne,  op.  cit. 

-2  Presidential  Address  to  the  Chartered  .Accountant  Students’  Society  of 
Ix)ndon,  op.  cit. 
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uiid  of  his  vi(‘ws.  They  fail  to  captun*  his  gi(‘at  ability  in  the 
field  of  professional  aeeountaney,  and  his  uiuM  iing  judgment  and  skill 
in  getting  at  the  h(‘art  of  a  financial  puzzle  at  the  time  of  n'construet- 
ing  a  company,  Tlu^y  tlo  not  n'cord  how  his  {>fforts  were  marked  with 
common  .sense*,  Z(*al  and  a  sterling  honesty,  all  of  which  w(‘r«*  com¬ 
bined  in  a  prof(\ssional  re'putation  recogniz(‘d  first  in  Great  Britain 
and  later  throughout  the*  world;  nor  do  they  convey  a  s(*n.s{>  of  Plend<>r 
as  a  companionable  man,  an  hospitable  host,  and  a  .sympathetic 
principal  intere.sted  in  enhanciiig  the  talents  of  junior  m(‘mb(‘rs  of  his 
staff. 

On  January  19,  1946,  William  Plender  diesl  in  a  nursing  home  in 
Tunbridge*  We*lls  at  the*  age*  e)f  e*ighty-fe)ur,  anel  at  the*  enel  e)f  that 
me)nth  a  me*morial  se*ivie*e*  was  helel  at  St.  Maigare't’s,  \\'e*stminst(*r. 
At  a  me*eting  ejf  the*  Ge)une*il  of  the*  Institute*  e)f  (’harteivel  Aerenintants 
in  Knglanel  anel  Wale*s,  February  6,  1946,  Sir  Nicholas  Wate*rhouse 
e)ffe*re‘el  the  fe)lle)wing  tribute 

It  is  a  very  sad  privilege  which  falls  to  iny  lot  to-elay.  So  much  ha.s  been 
said  and  written  during  the  past  fortnight  in  tribute  to  the  splendid  qualities 
of  our  late  friend  and  colleague,  Ix)rd  Plender,  that  I  hope  you  will  bear  with 
me  if  what  is  now  said  appears  to  be  somewhat  redundant.  Rut  I  am  confi¬ 
dent  that  no  one  would  l)e  satisfied  that  this  Council  had  done  its  duty  if  we 
did  not  enter  in  the  records  of  our  proceedings  the  .sense  of  irreparable  lo.ss  we 
all  feel  so  deeply  on  the  passing  of  our  leading  spirit  over  a  period  (»f  many 
years  and  our  keen  appreciation  of  all  he  has  accomplishe<l  for  the  welfare  and 
prestige  of  the  profession  he  did  so  much  to  enhance. 

One  can  safely  say  that  the  paramount  feelings  of  members  of  the  Council 
towards  Ix)rd  Plender  were  respect  and  affection.  We  could  always  r**ly  upon 
his  wise  experience  and  .sound  judgment  to  give  us  a  lead  as  to  our  decisions 
in  Council  and  on  Committees  and  his  guiding  hand  will  be  greatly  missed. 
During  the  forty-two  years  he  was  a  member  of  this  body  he  must  have 
seen  over  one  hundred  colleagues  come  and  go  and  thej'  would  all  have 
had  similar  experiences  of  his  kindness  and  courte.sy.  .  .  . 

[A  letter  to  The  Times]  was  greatly  appreciated  by  all  who  knew  our  old 
friend,  because  it  reminded  them  of  his  kindness  of  heart,  his  tolerance  ami 
his  never-failing  solicitude  for  anyone  who  was  in  trouble.  .4s  an  instance,  I 
shall  never  forget  an  occasion,  some  years  ago,  when  I  had  two  ai)i)ointments 
on  one  day  with  I.«rd  Plender.  One  was  in  connection  with  a  big  business 
merger  of  two  companies,  of  which  he  and  I  hapi)ened  to  l)e  the  auditors,  and 
the  other  was  in  connection  with  an  office  boy,  whom  we  both  happened  to 
know,  and  who  was  under  a  cloud.  Now,  I  really  believe  that  Lord  Plender 
gave  as  much  careful  thought,  time  and  consideration  to  that  boy  as  he  gave 


The  Accountant,  Feb.  16,  1946,  pp.  84-85. 
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to  his  iniiK>rtant  client,  but  that  was  just  like  tl>e  man,  and  that  is  just  one  of 
the  reasons  why  the  City  will  never  la*  quite  the  same  place  without  him. 

Thi.s  l)ji(*k\var(l  glance  at  tli(‘  Kngli.sh  profc.ssion  of  past  y(*ais  is 
offered  as  a  iiR'inoir  of  a  (listinguisli(*(l  jiraetitioiK^r.  From  tin*  life  and 
times  of  I.K)rd  Plendcq*  mueh  can  Im*  drawn  of  .signifieanei*  in  the  history 
of  public  accountancy  as  w<‘ll  as  of  inspiration  to  those  who  are  s(>ek- 
ing  the  way  to  greater  a<*hi(‘vem(‘nt  for  th(‘ir  prof(*s.sion  in  the  years 
ahead. 

Mary  F.  Murphy 

Los  Ang(‘l(‘s  State*  (  olh'ge* 

of  Applieel  Arts  and  Sciences 
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THE  ADMINISTRATIVE  AND  POLICY 
PROBLEMS  OF  THE  J.  B.  WATKINS  LAND 
MORTGAGE  COMPANY,  1873-1894 

Durinp;  the  (iiuirtor  of  the  ninotoonth  contuiy  the  financial 
milieu  of  the  United  States  was  enlivened  l)y  the  app(‘arance  of  farm 
mortfj;afj:e  eompatiu's  whose  agents  scoured  the  northeastern  states, 
proclaiming  the  discovery  of  an  investors’  mother  lode,  the  western 
farm  inortgage.'  To  the  (*xp(‘ri(‘nced  investor  the  farm  mortgage  was 
no  innovation  of  (*ours(‘,  but  the  mortgage'  companies  were  to  bring 
the  mortgage  marke't  to  a  lU'W  pe'ak  of  organization  and  their  investors 
ultimat<‘ly  to  a  stjite'  of  frustration  comjxuuuh'el.  'I'liis  pajter  deals 
with  the  history  of  one  w(‘st<>rn  mortgage  company. 

.Tabez  Hunting  Watkins  was  born  in  He'im.sylvania  in  1845.-  Aft(“r 
teaching  school  in  \'irginia,  Pennsylvania,  Illinois,  and  Wisconsin,  he 
gra<luat('d  from  the  Law  De'partment  of  the*  University  oi  Michigan 
in  18Gt).  In  the'  following  yc'ar  he  began  the  jtractice  of  law  at  Cham¬ 
paign.  Illinois.  .\t  some  point  during  these*  e'tirly  ye'ars  alsei,  he  worked 
briefly  feu*  a  financial  hemse*  in  New  Yenk  C'ity.  The  letter  press  book 
which  Watkins  began  e-arly  in  1871  shows  him  making  cedlections, 
taking  iK‘nsie)n  ease's,  anel  ae'ting  as  age'iit  fe)r  at  least  etne  in.surance 
e'ompany.  But  in  his  e'fforts  te)  wotk  uj)  a  le*gal  practice  he  served  in 
aelelition  as  agent  for  se*ve*ral  firms  anel  inelividuals  le*neling  money  to 
the  farmers  e)f  ce'ntral  Illineas. 


liDnou's  Tliis  paper  (in  a  ><iine\vliat  slmrter  form)  \va^  read  at  a  joint 

nieetinsi  of  the  Itnsiness  Historical  Soeiefy,  Inc.,  and  the*  .\inerican  Historicjil 
■Vssociation,  held  in  Washinjjtoii,  I).  ().,  on  Dectanher  2S,  1(>.")2. 

‘  The  Annual  llefiorts  of  the  ('onnectieut  Bank  ('otnrnissioners,  1H8H-1895,  of 
the  Massachusetts  C'ominissioiKa-  of  Foreign  Mortgage  C’ompanies,  1800-1895,  of 
the  New  York  Sti|H‘rintendent  of  Banking  relative  to  foreign  mortgage,  loan, 
investment,  and  trust  companies,  1891-1890,  and  of  the  Vermont  Insiteetor  of 
Finance,  1889-1893,  provide  many  data  on  the  numbers  of  the  companies  and  their 
more  rt'pn'hensible  business  practices.  See  also,  A.  Cl.  Bogue,  “The  Land  Mort- 
gjige  ('ompany  in  the  early  Plains  States,”  Agricnltural  flistorg,  (.lanuary,  1951), 
vol.  25,  pp.  20-33. 

-  William  !•].  C'*)nnelley,  .1  Standard  History  of  Kansas  and  Kansans  (Chicago, 
1918),  vol.  5,  p.  2407;  Standard  Publishing  Company,  Kansas  (Chicago,  1912), 
vol.  3,  pp.  1200-1202;  National  Cyclopedia  of  American  Biography  (New  York, 
102()),  vol.  19,  p.  105;  Lawrence  Daily  Journal  World,  Feb.  5,  1921. 
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As  Watkins  gained  oxi>orience  in  money  lending  he  l)egan  to  make 
direct  contacts  with  investors  and  to  build  up  an  organization  of  local 
agents  for  himself.  Such  work  was  to  culminate  in  the  organization 
of  a  land  mortgage  company  which  rankl'd  among  the  leaders  of  its 
kind  in  terms  of  capitalizatior.,  length  of  life,  loans  negotiated,  and 
area  served  during  the  late  ninet(*enth  century  in  the  plains  country 
of  the  United  States.  An  e.xamination  of  the  problems  faced  and  the 
decisions  made  by  Watkins  in  developing  this  business  has  .some  Ix'ar- 
ing  ui)on  the  process  by  which  the  economy  of  the  plains  country  wjis 
developed  and  uiM)n  the  entrepreneurial  probh*ms  of  its  busine.ss 
leaders.-^ 

In  Augu.st,  187.3,  .1.  B.  Watkins  transferred  his  busin(‘.s.s  to  Kan.sas 
in  order  to  obtain  “a  widi'r  field  of  ojK'i  ations,  mon*  choic<‘  of  s<‘curiti(?s 
and  better  rates. He  located  at  Lawrence,  a  town  with  a  iKipulation 
of  some  7,000  |x*ople.’’  Although,  in  his  corr(.spond(*nc(‘,  Watkins 
never  explainetl  his  rea.sons  for  choo.sing  the  town  alM)ve  the  junction 
of  the  Kawand  theWakarusa  as  his  base  of  op(*rations,on(‘  can  suggest 
a  few  of  them.  Th(‘  banking  resources  of  Kan.sas  Uity  were  conven¬ 
ient,  as  was  the  seat  of  the  federal  district  court  at  Tojicka;  but  a  loan 
agency  at  I.awn‘nce  would  lx*  spared  the  comix'tition  for  busiiK'ss  and 
for  labor  which  might  be  encountered  in  the  mon*  |X)pulous  c(‘nt(*rs. 
Watkins  was  later  to  n'count  that,  in  1870,  a  north-.south  liiu',  bi.si'ct- 
ing  the  populated  area  of  Kansas,  would  have  fallen  along  tlu;  eastern 
boundary  of  Douglas  C’ounty  in  which  Lawrence  was  tlu?  county 
.seat.®  Finally  railroad  connections  wer<‘  available  lM)th  to  th(‘  south 
and  to  the  west.  At  Lawri'iice,  then,  Watkins  set  up  offic<‘,  with  his 
brother-in-law  for  ch'ik. 


■*  The  .1.  H.  Watkins  ('ollectioii  at  the  Library  of  the  I’nivc'rsity  of  Kansa-s  con¬ 
tains  some  43.5  letter  press  lxM)ks,  leilKcrs,  and  account  books  aloiiK  witli  480 
standard  manuscript  lM)xes  of  im'oming  material.  ChronoloKically  the  collection 
covers  the  years  1871-1921  with  the  bulk  of  the  material  relating  to  the  jK'iioil 
1880-1900.  A  smaller  collection  of  ledger  and  letter  |)ress  books  is  still  in  the 
jjossession  of  Mr.  Dick  VV'illiams,  the  executor  of  Mrs.  Watkins’  estate.  Pertinent 
files  of  the  Farmers’  I.oan  and  Trust  C’ompany  of  Xew  York  wen*  o|K‘ned  to  me 
through  the  courtesy  of  the  City  Hank  Farmers’  Trust  Company  and  the  Collec¬ 
tion  of  Regional  Hi.story,  C’ornell  I’niversity.  Unless  otherwise  noted  manuscripts 
referred  to  are  from  the  .1.  H.  Watkins  Collection. 

*  .1.  B.  Watkins  to  Clnis.  Demand,  Boston,  Ma.ss.,  .July  29,  1874. 

®  The  State  Census  Rolls,  187.5,  at  the  Kansas  State  Historical  S*>ciety  in 
Topeka,  give  the  population  of  Lawrence  as  slightly  over  7,000. 

"  .1.  B.  Watkins  to  D.  W.  Clapp,  Iowa  City,  la.,  Feb.  8,  1879. 
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Watkins  l)(‘gun  his  labors  in  Kansas  at  a  fav  orable  time,  since  the 
depression  of  1873  had  disillusioned  many  eastern  investors  with  their 
inv'estments."  For  th(>  next  ten  years,  under  the  style  of  J.  B.  Watkins 
and  ('om|)any,  Watkins  vigorously  endeavored  to  publicize  the  west¬ 
ern  farm  mortgage  as  an  rasy  road  to  profit,.  Advertising  was  placed 
in  more  than  tw{‘nty-five  eastern  newspapt*rs  and  piaiodicals.  Al¬ 
most  from  the  beginning,  Watkins  concentrated  on  the  religious  press 
as  a  more  suitable  medium  for  his  evangelical  work  than  the  secular 
paiKMs.  In  addi  ion  to  spreading  abroad  the  virtues  of  the  farm  loan 
busiiu'ss,  Watkins  attempt(‘d  to  scotch  any  slurs  which  aiipi'ared.^ 

Kasteriuas,  susp(‘ct(“d  of  having  larg(‘  amounts  of  money  available 
for  investment,  wen'  invited  to  visit  Lawn'iice  at  Watkins’  expense'. 
H('n',  they  found  tlu'  young  man  to  be  a  thoughtful  host,  eager  to  ex¬ 
plain  tlu'  (h'tails  of  th('  mortgage'  busiiu'Ss  te)  the'in.  On  long  elrives 
threnigh  the  Kansas  e'ountrysiele  the'y  inspe'ctc'd  the  farms  of  Kansans 
who  eU'sire'd  to  tap  the'  ee)ffers  of  the'  Fast.  If  inspe'ction  palleid,  Wat¬ 
kins’  she>tgun  and  the'  omniprese'iit  prairie  chicke'ii  provieleel  a  pleasant 
change. 

Watkins  pointeel  enit  in  U'tter  anel  circular  that  the  farm  mortgage's 
returne'el  a  rate  of  inte'ie'st  elifficult  to  eluplicate  in  the  I'^ast.  For  a 
sheert  time'  after  his  arrival  in  I.awre'ne*e',  he  offere'd  returns  as  high  as 
12  ])e'r  cent  em  funels  which  were  entrusteid  to  him  for  inve'stment.'*' 
The'  yeeung  broke'r  argeu'el,  heiwever,  that  the  high  rate's  eliel  ne)t  nu'an 


'  He'nry  Dickinsem  to  A.  X.  He'iitle'v,  (Jre'e'iiville',  X.  V.,  Doe;.  27,  1H77;  to  Charles 
Thompson,  Mane-he'ster,  KiiKlaml,  Xov.  28,  1877;  to  J.  H.  Watkins  anel  Co.,  .Jan. 
18,  Fe‘l).  9,  1878.  Margare't  He'attie  Hoftne  working  with  tlio  (Jooelell  Pape'rs,  I.oda, 
Illinois,  found  tliat  Addison  (loode'II  also  a-se-rihe'd  the  rapid  growth  of  his  loan 
age'iicy  during  the  late  1870’s  te)  the  unsat isfaete)ry  expe'iie-nea*  e)f  investeers  with 
e)ther  fetrms  eef  se‘euritie*s  eluring  the  elepre's.siem  e)f  the  1870’s.  .\delise)n  (loe)dell  to 
William  Hetarelman,  Ilartlorel,  Ceain.,  Feb.  1.3,  1874;  tee  .Ie>hn  (J.  Haueeis,  Hoeesick, 
X.  V.,  Mar.  28,  1874;  te)  S.  M.  S.,  .Vpr.  28,  1874. 

“  When  the  .Wee  I'orA-  I'itite.s  marke'el  the  bankrupte'y  eef  (’eeryelejn  Wc'oel,  impeer- 
tant  leean  age'iit  e)f  Hle)e)mingte)n,  III.,  anel  Watkins’  eene-time!  superior  with  an 
e'eliteerial,  the  “C’eelliipse'  of  VV’estern  Meertgages,”  on  Xeev.  11,  1877,  Watkins  teeeek 
up  the  elefense  of  the  mortgage  business  in  general  in  .1.  H.  Watkins  te)  Falitor, 
Xeii-  York  Timm,  I)e'e‘.  19,  1877. 

*  ,J.  H.  Watkins  te)  Xathanie'l  Ce)rilon,  Fxeter,  X.  H.,  .June  2,  1877;  Henry 
Diekinseen  to  Charle's  Theenipseen,  Mjinehe'ster,  Faiglanel,  Xov.  28,  1877. 

Henry  Die-kin.se)n  te)  Pre)f.  l)ebe)Isein  We)e)el,  Hoboken,  X.  J.,  Oet.  26,  1882. 
H\'  1876  the  rate  re'turneel  to  .\meriean  inve.stors  was  uniforndy  10%,  in  1878 — 
9%,  1880—  8%,  1881 — 7%,  and  in  1886 — 6%.  Rates  given  to  British  investors 
usually  were  1%  le)wer  than  the  .\meriean  rate. 
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hip:h  risks.  The  loans  were  small  in  size,  repri'siaiting  a  third  or  less 
of  the  valu(‘  of  the  property,  and  wen*  located  in  areas  where  land 
values  were  rapidly  appreciating.  Loans  were  inad(>  only  to  resident 
fariiKTs  for  productivi'  purfioses;  s|)<*culators  must  .seek  elsewheie  for 
financing.  Xo  loans  were  made  in  townships  where  enthu.siastic  tax¬ 
payers  had  bonded  them.s(‘lv(‘s  so  heavily  that  proixuty  values  were 
aff(‘ct('d.** 

Watkins  jiromi.sed  that  he  would  keep  mortgagors  under  sufM'i- 
vision  and  watch  to  see  that  they  paid  their  taxes  and  did  not  damage 
the  security.  Although,  customarily,  inti'rest  was  collected  by  the 
Lawrence  offic(‘  and  remitted  to  the  mortgagee*,  lenders  posse.s.sed  all 
of  the*  e*ss(*ntial  elocume*nts  if  the*y  de*ciele'el  to  assume*  cennplete  contreil 
e)f  their  leeans.  If  a  be)rre)we*r  alle)we*<l  his  payme*nts  of  int(*re*st  to  lapse, 
the*  le'iide'r  was  amply  j)re)te*e*t(*el  by  the*  te*rms  of  the*  in(l(*ntun*.  Finally 
Watkins  assur(*el  inve*stors  that  the*y  would  not  have*  to  a.ssume*  the 
e)w  !i(*rship  of  any  re*al  e'.state.  Whe*n  ne*e*(*s.<ary,  he*  hims(*lf  wemld  re*- 
pay  the  loans  and  take*  ove*r  the*  title  te)  the  land  of  (le*lineiuent  mort¬ 
gage  ns.’ - 

In  the  minels  eif  many  e*aste*rne*rs  the*  State*  of  Kansas  was  in.separ- 
ably  eonne'e-te'el  with  elreiught  anel  grasshe)])pe*rs.  Watkins  eliel  his  be*st 
tee  eli.*jabu.<e  sue*h  olel  fe)gi(*s.  In  1875,  the  ye*ar  feelleewing  a  major  vi.sita- 
tion  eef  leee*usts,  he*  was  able*  tee  epiote*  a  satisfie*el  e*ustomer  who  obse*rved 
that  the*  inte*re*st  ceeupeens  on  leeans  arrange*el  by  Watkins  “are*  paiel 
preemjetly  at  maturity,  gras.she)pjM*rs  eer  nee  gra.ssliopjee'rs.”’’’  To  an 
investor  ineiuiring  about  elreeught  he*  w  rote:’^ 


We*  **>tal)lish  a  limit  \ve*st  of  wliicli  if  would  not  le**  safe  to  lotiii  on  ae-eouiit  of 
want  of  moisture*  aied  rainfall  ley  oles<‘rvati(eie  ami  statistics.  .  .  .  The  western 
line  of  the  rainh'ss  Im'H  has  In'e'n  leueviiiK  westward  e*ve*r  since*  the  settle*me*iet  of 
this  state  henan.  We*  re*tne*mhe*r  whe*n  the  whole*  re*};ion  eef  this  state  was  “The* 
eire*at  .\me*rie*an  I)e*sert”  .  .  .  just  iie  the  saieie  preepeertieen  as  the  e-eeuntry  has 
l)e*e*!i  e)jM*ne'el  up  to  cultivatioie  the  rainle*ss  limit  has  re*e*e*ele*el.  .  .  . 


”  J.  li.  Watkins  and  Cee.  to  G.  M.  Parks,  WeLshington,  Kans.,  .\ug.  12,  lH7(e,  tee 
(^.  A.  .\nnin,  Las  Vegas,  X.  M.,  .June  9,  1877,  tee  H.  S.  Stone,  Mexie-ee,  X'.  Y.,  .June 
12,  1877,  to  Hi'iiry  G.  Hreeiisem,  Hartfeerel,  Ceeiin.,  .\ug.  14,  1877;  .1.  H.  Watkins  to 
II.  C.  Deedge,  .Amherst,  X.  IL,  .June  23,  1877,  tee  IL  I..  Cochran,  Franklin,  Pa., 
Mar.  12,  1879. 

,1.  IL  Watkins  to  Sielney  W.  Jacksem,  .Jericho,  Leeng  Islanel,  X.  V.,  .Jan.  6, 
1874,  to  II.  L.  Ward,  Norwich,  N.  Y.,  .June  12,  1877. 

J.  IL  Watkins  tee  Lyman  Kimball,  North  FerrLsburg,  Vt.,  .Aug.  13,  187.j. 

.J.  B.  Watkins  to  Kdwarel  Ijcwis,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  .Jan.  3,  1878. 
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To  eastern  busini'ssnien  who  acted  as  his  agents  in  obtaining  funds, 
Watkins  paid  a  small  commission.  In  1874  he  was  offering  them  4  jier 
cent  on  mortgag(‘s  returning  10  piT  cent  to  the  investor.*'’  During 
1877  five  agencies  of  this  ty|)e  were  oix'rating  in  New  York  State, 
while  Delaware,  Massaehu.setts,  Xew  Hampshin*,  and  Wrmont  each 
harbored  one  agent  of  .1.  B.  Watkins  and  Company.  By  this  time  the 
commis.sion  paid  to  such  agencies  had  been  reduced  to  1|4  eent."’ 

In  1876  Watkins  decided  to  go  one  step  furtluT  in  his  efforts  to 
establish  eastern  contacts  and  to  open  a  branch  office  in  Xew  York. 
To  manage  this  branch  he  hired  a  n^tired  British  importer,  Henry 
DickiiLson.  This  appointment  solidified  a  connection  which  was  to 
prove  of  great  value.  Watkins’  agent  in  Wrmont  after  1874  was  a 
Quaker;  and  his  first  real  estate  inspirtor  and  later  manager  in  I'e.xas, 
Miles  J.  Dart,  had  b(‘en  raised  in  the  faith.  Dickinson  was  also  a 
Friend  and  had  not  only  an  exten.sive  acquaintanceshij)  among  the 
Quakers  in  the  eastern  United  States  but,  as  an  expatriate  Kngli.sh- 
man,  was  w(‘ll-known  among  the  Briti.sh  connection.  After  his  ap- 
|)oint merit,  Dickin.'^on  mollified  dis.satisfied  investors  at  the  y<*arly 
meetings  and  sjwke  a  good  word  for  westian  mortgages  to  thosi*  who 
had  not  yet  sampled  them. 

Watkins  promised  that  Dickin.son  should  rect'ive  a  commission  on 
all  investment  funds  he  piocured  from  England.  Early  in  1877  he 
began  to  adverti.se  in  the  British  Quaker  pr(‘ss  but  progress  in  the 
British  field  was  slow.  Dickinson  believed  that  the  novelty  of  the 
.securities,  bearing  a  rate  of  interest  con.siderably  alxive  tin*  current 
British  rate,  and  th(>  unhappy  expi'rience  of  British  investors  previous¬ 
ly  in  .Vmerica,  along  with  the  agitation  of  the  silver  (piestion,  all  con¬ 
tributed  to  the  cautious  reception  which  his  overtures  received.'" 


J.  B.  Watkins  to  W.  K.  (’.  Lyons,  Xa.shvillc,  III.,  .July  1.'),  1874. 

**  J.  H.  Watkins  and  Co.  to  Donald  McIntyre,  .lohn.sto\vn,  \.  V.,  June  2.^ 

1877,  to  Henry  G.  Bronson,  Hartford,  Conn.,  .\uk.  14,  1877. 

Henry  Dickinson  to  J.  B.  Watkins  and  Co.,  Jan.  18,  P'eh.  16,  1878,  to  Kdward 
Piin,  Mountmellity,  Ire.,  Jan.  11,  1878,  to  I.  A.  Moorehouse,  Ix?eds,  Kng.,  Feb.  4, 

1878.  The  previous  exj^eriences  of  British  inve.stors  in  the  .\merican  field  are 
treated  in  the  following  studies:  leland  H.  .lenks,  The  Migration  of  British  Capital 
to  187o  (New  York,  1927);  Reginald  C.  MeClrane,  Foreign  Bondholders  and  Ameri¬ 
can  State  Debts  (New  York,  193.5);  Ralph  W.  Hidy,  The  House  of  Baring  in  Ameri¬ 
can  Trade  and  Finance;  English  Merchant  Bankers  at  Work,  176S-1861  (Cambridge, 
1949);  Herbert  O.  Brayer,  William  Blackmore:  The  SfHinish- Mexican  Land  (Irants 
of  New  Mexico  and  Colorado,  1863-1878,  I-II  (Denver,  1949). 
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Watkins  and  Dickinson  labored  to  improve  their  lures.  Dickinson 
suggested  that  “the  antiquated  line  of  thought  prevalent  in  old  coun¬ 
tries  should  have  as  much  con.sideration  as  is  proper”  and  advised  the 
u.S(‘  of  red  wafer  .seals  on  the  bonds  rather  than  a  printed  seal  and  a  very 
complete  mortgage  form  including  as  many  safeguards  for  the  in¬ 
vestor  as  fio.ssible.'*  Since  Dickinson  also  reported  that  “anything 
tending  to  repudiation  more  or  less  has  a  strong  effect  iqion  th(‘  .sen.si- 
tive  nerves  of  Englishmen,”  Watkins  decided  to  specify  in  his  mort¬ 
gage  form  that  the  loans  would  lie  collected  in  gold  coin.*^ 

In  the  spring  of  1878  Watkins  landed  in  England  Ix'aring  a  letter  of 
reference  from  Gwirge  Ojnlyke  and  Company,  his  bankers  in  Xew 
York.  Dickinson  had  written  ahead  to  his  friends  to  pave  thi;  way, 
describing  Watkins  in  oiu*  letter  as  “industrious  in  his  personal  habits, 
not  .‘<elf  indulgi'Tit  but  very  economical  and  of  good  judgment.””^’ 
When  Watkins  departed  from  England  after  a  stay  of  some  months  he 
had  made  con.siderable  headway  in  working  up  a  profitable  busine.ss. 
In  London,  he  left  a  branch  office  which  was  pre.sided  over  by  H.  G. 
Chalkley,  a  Quaker  financial  agent  of  Bishopsgate  Street.  Not  only 
did  the  London  office  provide  Watkins  with  a  repre.sentative  in  Eng¬ 
land  who  could  eiMTgetically  promote  th<‘  bu.sine.ss  and  mollify  un¬ 
happy  investors  at  all  times  but  it  solv(*d  problems  concerned  with 
the  administration  of  his  account  at  Barclay  and  Company.*^ 

The  eastern  and  foreign  citadels  were  not  stormed  without  diffi- 
culti(‘s.  Es|X‘cially  irk.some  was  the  probhun  of  thi*  guarantee.  During 
the  first  thr(*e  years  in  which  he  was  at  Lawrence,  Watkins  guaranteed 
iM'ither  the  interest  payments  nor  the  principal  of  the  mortgages  which 
he  sold.  Actually,  however,  he  saw  to  it  that  all  interest  was  paid 
promptly  and  .stood  r(‘ady  to  tak(‘  the  land  if  nece.s.sary  and  to  a.ssume 
payment  of  the  loan.  Watkins  decided  to  capitalize  on  custom  and 
advertise  the  fact  that  he  guaranteed  both  the  prompt  payment  of  the 
interest  and  the  principal  of  the  loan  at  maturity.  But  when  Brad- 
street  and  C'ompany  evaluated  his  financial  striuigth  at  $10,000  in 
1878,  alert  investors  immediately  <|uestion(>d  his  ability  to  meet  the 
pledge.  Watkins  n*tr(*nch(*d  to  a  mere  guarantee  of  the  interest  while 


Henry  Dickinson  to  .1.  H.  Watkins  and  Co.,  Dec.  24,  1S77. 

Henry  Dickin.son  to  ,1.  H.  Watkins,  Feb.  1(5,  1878,  to  C’harles  Thompson, 
Manchester,  Kng.,  Feb.  26,  1878. 

Henry  Dickinson  to  Charles  Thomp.son,  Manchester,  Kng.,  May  6,  1878. 

.1.  H.  Watkins  to  Charles  Thompson,  Manchester,  Kng.,  Dec.  21,  1878. 
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a.ssunng  inv(*stors  that  his  rating  should  have  i)een  some  six  times  that 
published.^^  By  1879  he  had  decided  to  discard  tlie  guarantee  entire¬ 
ly.  Once  the  guarantee  was  introduced,  however,  the  imiiortunities 
of  the  investing  public  forced  him  to  retain  it  in  his  business  practice.^^ 

It  was  customary  among  some  western  businessmen,  who  carried  on 
a  part-time  mortgage  brokerage  business,  to  send  the  applications  of 
boi  rowers  to  the  East.  The  iiu’estor  could  then  make  his  own  choice.-^ 
Watkins  found  it  necessary  to  convince  his  clients  that  this  j)ractic(‘ 
was  no  longer  necessary.  Now,  he  argued,  comjx^tition  among  agt'ii- 
ci€‘s  was  too  keen  to  iwimit  the  added  (h'lay  which  caim*  from  sending 
ai)plications  to  the  East.  In  addition,  when  copies  of  the  same  appli¬ 
cation  list  w(‘n‘  sent  to  s(‘V{‘ral  inv(‘stors,  tlu?  (uisterners  tended  to  be¬ 
come  disaffected  if  the  loans  which  th(*y  had  d(‘cid(‘d  to  fill  were  giv(‘n 
to  others.”’’ 

Both  in  England  anil  America,  Watkins  found  it  necessary  to  fight 
the  pervading  fear  among  investors  that  the  curri'iicy  of  the  I’nited 
States  might  1k'  depreciated  in  eoneivssions  to  the  silver  and  fiat  money 
forces.  To  sootlu*  such  forebodings  Watkins  for  a  time  wrote  some  of 
his  mortgage  contracts  in  terms  of  “gold  coin”  rather  than  “lawful 
money”  when  investors  desired  it.-'’  In  a  sense  this  proveil  to  be 
begging  Peter  to  pay  Paul.  Watkins  confessinl  that  “due  to  the  agita¬ 
tion  by  jwliticians”  he  was  having  much  trouble  in  getting  such  papers 
signed.-" 

Disconcerting  was  the  experienci'  with  Gi'orgi*  Opdyke  and  ('om- 
j)any.  When  he  first  established  his  business  in  New  York,  Watkins 
ojKUiod  an  account  with  this  firm  of  bankers.  Investors  could  obtain 
their  installments  of  interest  by  mi'rely  presenting  intere.st  coupons 
from  th(‘ir  mortgagi*  bonds  to  Opdyke  and  Company.  While  he  was 


J.  B.  Watkins  to  lOdward  Lewis,  Pliiladelpliia,  Pa.,  Fei).  19,  1878,  to  Henry 
Dickinson,  Dec.  30,  1880. 

*•’  .1.  B.  Watkins  to  Henry  Diekin.son,  Nov.  23,  1878,  to  Reverend  C.  H.  Rich¬ 
mond,  Saranac,  X.  Y.,  S«‘pt.  19,  1879;  ,1.  B.  Watkins  and  Co.  tt)  Henry  Dickinson, 
.Inly  7,  1880;  M.  .1.  Dart  to  ,1.  It.  Watkins,  May  28,  .July  26,  1880. 

Kxainples  of  such  business  practice  are  to  be  found  in  tlie  DavenjM)rt  Collec¬ 
tion,  and  the  Henry  W.  Sage  Papers,  ('ollection  of  Regional  History,  Cornell 
University,  Ithaca,  X.  V.,  as  well  as  in  the  Charles  M.  Hawkes  Papers,  Kansas 
State  Historical  Society,  Tojjeka,  Kans. 

-®  .1.  B.  W'atkins  and  Co.  to  A.  W.  Gilbert,  Ross,  Ohio,  .July  9,  1879. 

2*  .1.  B.  W’atkins  and  Co.  to  Hopkins  and  Taber,  Holton,  Kans.,  Mar.  13,  1879, 
to  W’illiam  H.  Dodge,  Gre.t  Bend,  Kans.,  Mar.  24,  1879. 

J.  B.  Watkins  to  Kdward  Ix*wis,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Dec.  28,  1878. 
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abroad  (luring  the  late  1870’.s,  Watkins  leariu'd  through  Dickinson 
that  Opdyke  and  (’oinpany  was  attempting  to  sell  W(‘stern  mortgages 
to  his  enstomiM’s.  The  firm  had  obtained  an  (“astern  agency  from  an¬ 
other  western  mortgag(‘  broker  and  was  trying  to  fatten  off  the  I^w- 
rence  broker’s  clientele.  The  New  York  account  of  .1.  B.  Watkins  and 
('oinpany  was  piomptly  ri'inovi'd  to  the  National  Bank  of  C'om- 
merce.-^ 

In  th(^  W(‘st,  W'atkins  set  about  the  task  of  finding  borrowers  with 
an  energy  erpial  to  that  which  h(‘  displayed  in  contacting  eastern  in¬ 
vestors.  By  the  summer  of  1875  he  clainu'd  to  lx*  adverti.MUg  funds  in 
100  Kansas  newspaix'is.-’*  \  y(>ar  lat(*r  h(‘  had  Ix'gun  the  practic(‘  of 
s(‘n(ling  advertising  circulars  to  all  farm(“rs  in  (‘ast(*iii  Kansas  whom 
the  a.ssessnKUit  rolls  show(*(l  to  hav(*  projX'ity  which  would  provide 
adequate  security  for  a  loan.-*** 

.\t  first  local  ag(‘nts  W(*r(‘  used  mer(*ly  to  coll(*ct  applications  from 
farmers,  and  almost  all  of  the  details  of  appraising  th(“  farms  and  clos¬ 
ing  the  loans  W(*r(‘  |K*rform(*(l  by  one  of  Watkins’  (*mpl()y(‘(*s,  ojX“rating 
(lir(‘ctly  from  I^awri'iice.  But,  by  progressive  stages,  mor(“  and  more 
of  the  local  work  was  translerr-d  to  agents  who  W(“r(*  r(*si(lent  in  the 
county  S(‘ats  and  wer(“  recruited  from  the  local  banking,  legal,  and 
r(*al  estate  fraternity.  Traveling  insjM*ctois  from  tla*  Lawrenc(>  office 
siqx'rvLsed  the  recruitment  and  work  of  th(‘st*  local  representativ(“s.-** 

It  was  (“asy  enough  to  obtain  agents  but  it  i)rov(“d  mor*  difficult  to 
regulate  their  actions.  One  of  th(‘  probl(“ms  which  ix>rpl(“.\(“(l  Watkins 
in  the  early  years  was  that  of  pr(‘venting  th(*  local  agents  from  charg¬ 
ing  e.xtortionate  rat(>s.  He  r(“aliz(“d  that  if  he  was  to  build  up  a  bu.si- 
ness  with  a  future  he  must  try  to  k(“ep  th(‘  good  will  of  the  farming 
community.  To  a  prosp(“ctive  agent  he  wrote,“  .  .  .  Nor  will  w(*  fill 
loans  for  anyoiu*  who  ))iov(‘s  to  be  (“xtortionate  ujk)!!  the  bon-ow(*r.”^^ 


U.  Dickinson  to. I.  H.  Watkins  ami  Co.,  .\|)r.  IK,  1S7H. 

.1.  H.  Watkins  ami  Co.  to  I).  M.  Wright  (address  not  niven),  .\uk.  2H,  1K7.'>. 

.1.  It.  Watkins  and  ('o.  to  I).  M.  Sprankle,  Wicliita,  Kans.,  Mar.  1(),  lH7(i. 

•”  J.  B.  W’atkins  and  C'o.  to  M.  Xoyes,  Parsons,  Kans.,  .luly  lt»,  1H75,  to  Ells¬ 
worth  Reporter,  .lune  7,  1K7(>,  to  I).  M.  Sprankle,  Wichita,  Kans.,  .\pr.  ti,  .June  9, 
1876,  t«)  M.  Hea.soner,  Concordia,  Kans.,  .July  17,  1876,  to  .■\«lamsand  .\ltdoerffer. 
Earned,  Kans.,  Nov.  21,  1879,  to  Henry  P.  Churchill,  Cawker  City,  Kans.,  Mar. 
15,  1882. 

J.  B.  Watkins  and  Co.  to  W.  H.  Fletcher,  Hepuhlican  City,  Kans.,  .\uk.  7 
1874;  also  to  M.  Noyes,  Parsons,  Kans.,  .July  16,  187.5. 
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For  a  time  Watkins  subtracted  the  commission  of  the  local  agents  and 
settled  their  accounts  at  the  end  of  each  month. 

At  times  Watkins  and  his  employees  found  it  necessary  to  tutor 
their  agents.  One  young  man  at  Humlxildt,  Kansas,  learned  in  1876 

You  will  iuhhI  to  Ik*  very  ciiroful  aiul  c*ons(*rvative  in  all  cases  and  don’t  make 
t(H»  strong  promises.  Study  your  field  carefully  in  all  its  iK'arings.  Study  how 
to  get  the  most  and  lH*st  work  with  least  ex|)ens(‘.  Study  the  character  of  the 
country,  its  soil  and  value  in  different  localiti&s.  When  travelling  through  the 
country  take  notes  of  everything  you  see  aiul  hear  that  can  in  any  way  Ik*  of 
value  to  you  in  the  future.  Talk  freely  to  farmers  and  get  their  exijeriences 
for  the  disltrictl  relative  to  crops,  values,  etc.  and  then  draw  your  own  con¬ 
clusions.  .  .  . 


Agjiin  Watkins’  suiK'iintendcnt  emphasized  the  significant  differences 
Ixdweon  upland  and  bottom,  fenced  and  unf(*nced,  cultivated  and 
unbroken  land  in  appraising  farms.  Timber,  orchards,  the  amount  of 
livestock,  and  the  marital  status  and  sex  of  the  mortgagor  all  were 
factors  that  the  local  agent  was  in.structt'd  to  weigh  in  his  e val nation. 
Finally  the  suiK*rint(‘ndent  warned  that  it  was  not  always  wise  to 
show  borrowers  the  form  of  the  mortgage  until  they  had  signed  the 
application  because  “Sometimes  jiarties  become  discouraged  on 
seeing  these. ’ 

In  sonn*  resiK*cts  the  relations  of  J.  B.  Watkins  and  Company  with 
its  agents  r(*main(*d  constant  throughout  the  first  ten  years  of  opera¬ 
tion  in  Kansas.  Tlu*  firm  nev(*r  bought  mortgages;  tlu*  securities 
which  Watkins  sold  in  the  East  and  abroad  ha<l  been  .supervised  at 
every  stage  by  his  own  organization.  Nor  ditl  Watkins  ev’er  wav(*r 
from  the  axiom  that  he  would  loan  only  to  responsible  borrowers  with 
amph*  security  and  unquestionable  title.  Agents  w(*re  told  that  it 
matten'd  litth*  what  th(*y  did  with  s(‘cond-rate  work  as  long  as  it  was 
not  submitt(“d  to  Lawrence.'^** 

Subj(*ct  to  fr(*quent  change*  was  Watkins’  attitude*  te)ward  lending 
to  settlers  who  had  not  yet  n“ce‘ive*el  the*  pat(“nt  fe)r  the*ir  land.  Even 


M.  .J.  Dart  to  J.  H.  Cros.smaii,  Humboldt,  Kans.,  .hily  24,  187(). 

/6id.,  July  31,  187(). 

•**  Ibid.,  Aug.  21,  187(>. 

•**  J.  It.  Watkin.s  and  Co.  to  James  H.  Crossman,  Humbolelt,  Kans.,  Apr.  1  anel 
.lime  9,  1876,  to  E.  S.  Hertram,  (’ouncil  Grove,  Kans.,  July  17,  1876,  to  Scott  and 
Ros.s,  Erie,  Kans.,  Feb.  18,  1876,  to  Tlu*oelore  Hurtz,  Belleville*,  Kans.,  Apr.  22, 
1880. 
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\vlu*n*  settlors  had  roei'iv'od  their  final  eortifieates  there  was  no  guaran- 
te(‘  that  their  claim  might  not  lx*  cancelled  because  they  had  resorted 
to  fraud  in  m(‘etine  the  requirements  of  the  land  office.  When  prospec¬ 
tive  lK)rrowei-s  were  plentiful,  Watkins  refused  all  applications  based 
on  receiv(*rs’  receipts  or  submitted  in  the  Iiojk*  of  obtaining  funds  with 
which  to  make  proof.  However,  wlu*n  eastern  funds  backed  up  on  the 
books  at  Lawrence*  and  borrowers  were  scarce  Watkins  sometiim*s 
relented  and  handled  such  loans. 

In  his  search  for  mortgage  s(*curities  Watkins  rapidly  extended  his 
oiK*rations  over  a  large*  portion  of  the*  western  plains  states.  On  his 
arrival  at  Lawre*ne*e  he  began  to  lend  money  in  the*  pe)rtion  of  e*astern 
Kansas  which  stivtched  to  within  30  mile*s  of  the  si.xth  prine*ipal 
meridian  of  the  Unite*d  State*  survey'^  in  the  neirth  anel  ste)ppe*el  some 
00  miles  short  of  the  same*  line*  in  the  south. 

In  the  spring  e)f  1876  Watkins  was  endeavoring  te)  e*stablish  age*ncie*s 
in  all  countie*s  east  eif  the  sixth  principal  merielian.  At  the  same  time 
he  was  so  in  ne*eHl  eif  applications  that  he  extendeel  his  lending  fielel 
eastwarel  into  the*  western  countu*s  of  Iowa  and  Missouri.  By  late 
1877  he*  hael  extenele*el  his  western  limit  00  miles  past  the  sixth  prine*i- 
pal  merielian  in  the  neirth  and  24  mile*s  to  the  south.  Two  ye*ars  later 
ajiplications  were*  lM*ing  re*ceive*el  from  e*ounties  as  far  we*st  as  the*  nine*- 
ty-ninth  me*ridian  e)f  le)ngituele*.  At  this  time*  eine*  of  the*  Lawre*ne*e 
staff  e'stimate'el  the*  numbe*rof  agencie*s  at  over  100.^'* 

The  drenight  of  1870  anel  1880  tem|X)rarily  che*e*ke‘d  further  e*x- 
te*nsion  to  the  we*.st  anel  Watkins  le)oke*el  north  feir  ne*w  applie*ations. 
By  e*arly  May  e)f  1881,  .1.  B.  Watkins  anel  ('ennpany  hael  age*ne*ies  in 
senne*  20  e*e)untie*s  of  seiuth  e*e*ntral  Xe*braska.  Seiein  one  e)f  the*  fie'lel 
inspectors  e*stablishe‘el  “a  good  many”  more*.  Me*anwhile  busine*ss  hael 


•*’  J.  H.  Watkins  aiul  ('<>.  to  Sarnue*!  H.  Karly,  Clay  Ce*ntre,  Kans.,  Aug.  4,  1874, 
to  W.  H.  Knight  (address  not  given),  Feb.  11,  1876,  toS.  H.  Hustoedt,  Cale*donia. 
1).  T.,  Mar.  13,  1880,  to  W.  R.  Hoole,  Zion  Valley,  Kans.,  May  10.  1880,  to  T.  (!. 
Fladeland,  (irand  Forks,  1).  T.,  Dee.  9,  1880;  M.  ,1.  Dart  t(>  Hubbard,  S|H*ncer, 
la.,  .\ug.  7,  1876,  to  L.  .1.  Be'st  (no  address  given),  .4ug.  30,  1876. 

The  sixth  i)rinei])al  meridian  lies  some  20  miles  to  the  west  of  the  ninety- 
seventh  meridian  of  longitude. 

,1.  H.  Watkins  to  Kdward  Lewis,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Dee.  18,  1877. 

.1.  H.  Watkins  and  Co.  to  Register  of  Det'ds,  Seneea,  Kans.,  Mar.  4,  1876,  to 
Weleh  and  Drew,  Feb.  13,  1879;  M.  .1.  Dart  to  D.  M.  Sprankle,  Wichita  Kans., 
Sept.  23,  1876;  .1.  R.  Watkins  to  Kdward  Ix*wis,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Dee.  18,  1877, 
tf.  D.  W.  C.  (3app,  Iowa  C'ity,  la.,  Feb.  8.  1879. 
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b(‘en  susiKMidecl  in  Iowa,  where  rates  had  slumped  downward  in 
advance  of  those  in  the  states  to  the  west.^* 

In  the  spring  of  1881  Watkins  visited  Dakota  Territory  to  inspect 
a  group  of  agencies  which  had  been  set  up  by  corres|X)ndence  and  to 
organize  others.  He  found  that  numerous  companies  and  agencies 
were  bringing  in  investment  funds  rapidly.  Ix^nding  rates  con.se- 
quently  were  falling.  In  addition,  loans  were  Ix'ing  made  on  appraisals 
which  Watkins  believed  were  gro.s.sly  inflat(‘d.  Much  of  the  work  was 
centered  on  the  tricky  task  of  .supplying  sidtlers  with  the  money  to 
prove  up.  Finally,  tluTe  was  considerable  difficulty  in  finding  reliable 
agents.  After  .surveying  the  situation  Watkins  decided  to  withdraw 
from  the  T<‘rritory.^-  For  some  years,  howev(*r,  th(‘  firm  reaptsl  th(‘ 
reward  of  the  Dakota  venture  in  foreclo.sures  and  snarled  titles. 

In  the  fall  of  1881,  after  his  deci.sion  to  withdraw  from  Dakota, 
Watkins  was  eag«'r  to  find  an  area  into  which  he  could  expand  his 
lending  activith's.  Was  th(*re  a  region  l(*ft  in  Aimuica  wIkm-c  could  Ik‘ 
found  fertile  farms  and  owners  who  were  both  .secure  in  their  titles 
and  willing  to  pay  high  rat<>s?  Miles  Dart  was  di.spatched  .south  to 
inve.stigate  the  po.s.sibilitie.s  in  I'exas. 

The  di.sorders  attendant  on  reconstruction  in  d'exa.s  had  given  that 
.state  an  unc'iiviable  reputation.  But  on  his  trip  of  inv(*stigation.  Dart 
decided  that  .satisfactory  loans  could  be  made  there  at  good  rates  of 
interest  and  commis.sion.  Dallas  was  s(“l(‘ct(‘d  as  the  jtroper  sitj*  for  a 
branch  office.  Preparations  to  move  into  T(*xas  were  cloak<*d  in 
secrecy.  Watkins  informed  Dickin.son  in  tlu'  X(‘W  York  office:  “It  is 
.  .  .  important  in  .soliciting  that  you  do  not  h't  tlu*  matter  Im*  known 
except  to  parties  who  k(*ep  their  busine.ss  strictly  to  th(*ms(‘lves.  We 
are  confident  that  as  .soon  as  it  b('Comes  known  w(*  an*  fh(‘re  oth(‘r(s] 


M.  .1.  Dart  to  H.(’.  Reynolds,  Blue  Rapids,  Kans.,  May  .j,  ISSl,  to. I.  R.  Wat¬ 
kins,  .lune  4  and  .lune  l.j,  ISSi  ;  Henry  Dickinson  to  .leroiie  H.  Wlu'eler,  Worces¬ 
ter,  Ma.s.s.,  Nov.  1,  1S82. 

■*2  M.  .1.  Dart  to  W.  I).  Russ<‘ll,  Yankton,  1).  T.,  .\pr.  30,  ISSI.  One  of  tiie  local 
aRcnts  was  .Jolin  I),  t’anieron  ef  Sioux  Falls  who  was  indicted  hy  the  F.  S.  for  pre¬ 
paring  fraudulent  alfidavits  of  pre-emption.  See  I'niUii  StaUx  i'k.  ('amrron,  fih'd 
in  the  Supreme  Court  of  Dakota,  Oct.  2,1882,  Xorthwtstern  Reporter,  vol.  xiii,  p. 
o61;  also  “Rei)ort  of  S|K*cial  Agent,  Wm.  W.  Burke,  to  Hon.  .1.  Williamson, 
Commissioner  of  the  (General  Land  Office,  Oct.  9,  1880,”  Senate  Executive  docu¬ 
ment  iVo.  61,  vol.  3  (1882-83),  47th  Congress,  Second  Session. 

W.  J.  Patterson  to. I.  B.  Watkins,  Aug.  14,  1882,  to  Coughran  and  McMartin, 
Sioux  Falls,  D.  T.,  May  9,  1882;  T.  H.  Rudiger  to  J.  B.  Watkins.  .Inly  29,  1882. 
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.  .  .  will  lx*  looking  in  that  diriTtion  also  and  we  shall  havii  to  eoinfx^te 
with  them  as  we  have  lxM*n  doing  here.”^'*  When  the  decision  was  made 
to  enter  Texas  the  agencies  in  Nebraska  were  abandoned. 

Having  convinc(*d  investors  that  loans  on  Kan.sas  farms  were  un¬ 
equalled  as  investnu'uts,  Dickinson  was  now  faced  with  tlx*  problem 
of  ix^rsuading  th(*in  that  loans  madi*  in  Texas  were  no  l(‘ss  .safe.  And, 
in  addition,  he  must  do  so  without  alerting  the  loaning  fraternity  to 
the  o}x?rations  of  Watkins  in  Texas.  Dart,  who  had  taken  charg<‘  in 
Dallas,  did  his  Ix'st  to  provide  Dickinson  with  ammunition,  |X)inting 
out  the  high  fertility  of  tlu*  soil,  the  salubrity  of  the  climate,  the  rajiid 
expansion  of  railroad  mih'age  in  the  State,  the  .sp(‘edy  growth  of 
manufacturing  and  busine.ss,  and  the  great  variety  of  crops  and 
mineral  r(*.sources.  Although  titles  had  lM‘en  .somewhat  complicated 
in  an  earlier  ix'iiod  they  now  presiuited  little  mor(‘  difficulty  than  in 
the  North.  As  a  clinch(‘r  Dart  wrot(‘,^’’ 

.■\fter  an  »*xn*nsiv«‘  cuinpaiKii  <»f  sevanal  months  in  ttu*  state  I  conclude  that 
while  imw  and  then  a  man  is  shot,  there  is  less  secret  mischief;  less  nettinn 
into  the  confidence  of  men  to  lx*tray  it  than  in  the  north  and  east.  .  .  .  The 
shot  Kun  and  howie  knife  (iu<*stion  1  Indieve  to  l)e  greatly  overstated.  ...  I 
wish  to  impre.ss  the  fact  that  there  is  less  iH*rfidy  and  trickery  among  men  who 
pretend  t«»  Im'  decent  than  in  many  localities  which  have  a  higher  name  for 
morality  than  Texas. 

'rh(?  year  1880  provt'd  to  be  a  critical  one  for  .1.  B.  Watkins  and 
C’ompany.  During  this  year  Watkins  fact'd  a  number  of  stuious  prob¬ 
lems  in  his  busine.ss.  ('a.ses  of  fraud  were  uneovtat'd  among  tlx*  local 
agents  in  Kan.sas;  drought  along  the  niin  ty-eighth  meridian  caused  an 
unusually  large*  numb(‘r  of  borrowcTs.to  (h*fault  on  their  loans,  and  his 
organization  was  rent  internally  when  a  dis.sati.sfi(*d  memlx'r  organize'd 
a  rival  company  and  tried  to  steal  Watkins’  clientele*. 

The  nx)st  .s|K*ctacular  case*  etf  fraiiel  ex*curre*d  in  Kingman,  Kan.sas. 
Here,  R.  G.  McC’lain,  a  fe)rnx*r  de*j)uty  sheriff  was  made*  leeeal  age*nt  on 
the  re?commenelatie)n.s  e)f  res|X)n.sible*  nx*mbe*r.s  of  the*  (‘emimunity.  The 
field  insjK'ctor  fenmel  it  impo.s.sible  to  vi.sit  him  imnx.*diate*ly  be*cause*  eef 
ilhx‘ss,  anel  in  the  interim  .se*ve*ral  applie*ations  fetr  letans,  which  the  ne*w 
agent  forward(*d  to  I..awre‘nce,  we*re  approved.  At  this  |M)int  a  minor 
confederate  of  Met’lain  lx“came  disaffecte*el  and  confe*.s.se*d  to  Watkins’ 


.1.  B.  Watkins  to  Henry  Dickinson,  Dec.  5,  1881. 
M  J.  Dart  to  Henry  Dickinson,  Apr.  15,  1882. 
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inspector  that  the  paiK'rs  being  submitted  from  Kingman  were  forger¬ 
ies.  In  collusion  with  various  county  officers,  the  local  agent  was 
forging  the  necessary  documents  and  obtaining  loans  for  nonexistent 
individuals  living  upon  unsettled  government  land. 

Miles  Dart,  Watkins’  superintendent,  and  D.  M.  Sprankle,  the  field 
inspector,  broke  up  the  conspiracj’^  in  a  week  of  high  drama  during 
which  Dart  accomplished  a  70-mile  drive  for  additional  legal  aid  dur¬ 
ing  one  night  and  was  himself  sworn  in  as  a  deputy  sheriff  in  order  to 
k(‘ep  McClain  in  custody  in  a  town  which  had  no  jail,  where  the  pris¬ 
oner’s  numerous  friends  were  twice  succe.ssful  in  smuggling  a  gun  to 
him,  and  wIkto  the  .sheriff  turned  to  drink  under  the  strain.  Financially 
th(‘  money  lend(‘rs  got  off  lightly.^*’ 

Fundamentally  more  dangerous  to  the  business  was  tlu*  optimism 
of  local  agents  in  the  counties  along  the  ninety-eighth  meridian. 
OlK'iating  in  counti(‘s  which  w(‘re  for  the  most  part  organized  in  th(‘ 
187()’s  and  weri*  still  bi'ing  s(‘ttled,  th(‘  agiMits  wen*  often  overgeiierous 
in  the  siz(*  of  loans  which  they  recommended.  In  part,  this  tendency 
was  due  to  the  |X‘rennial  optimism  with  which  most  of  the  western 
businessmen  regarded  the  futun*  of  the  area  where  they  had  cast  their 
lot.  No  doubt,  however,  the  fact  that  their  fee  was  a  iKTci'Utage  of  the 
loan  also  was  of  .significance. 

In  .some  cas(‘s  th<‘  r(*ckle.ss  maniKM-  in  which  agents  recommended 
loans  indicated  outright  di.shonesty.  Such  was  tlu*  ca.se  in  Mitchell 
('ounty,  Kansas.  Hen*,  agents  w(*r(*  located  at  both  the  count>  seat 
and  an  outlying  town.  Dart  had  done  his  b(‘st  to  damp(*n  their  en¬ 
thusiasm.  “If  you  continue  to  water  valuations  in  northwestern 
Kansas,  the  country  will  all  run  away  one  of  th(‘.s(‘  days.  .  .  he 
wrote  in  the  spring  of  1881  to  one  of  th(*m.  Finally  in  rapid  succession 
two  of  the  Lawr(‘nc(‘  staff,  and  then  Watkins  himself,  inspected  tin* 
loans  which  they  had  b(*en  making.  Watkins  showed  his  displeasure 


M.  .1.  Dart  to  T.  L.  .\ixon,  Wichita,  Kaii.x.,  May  S,  ISHO,  to  .1.  Jl.  Watkins, 
London,  Knsj.,  May  17,  May  28,  1880,  to.L  M.  Dean,  North  Fcrri.shurfi,  V’t.,  May 
19,  1880;  .1.  H.  Watkins  and  C'o.  to  Kohn  Bros,  and  ('o.,  Wichita,  Kans.,  May  1  ">, 
1880,  to  F.  K.  (lillett,  Kingman,  Kans.,  .July  12,  1882,  to  (Jovernor  .John  P.  St. 
.lohn,  ToiH*ka,  Kans.,  .Inly  12,  1882,  to  Mcrchan  s  Detective  Association,  Kansas 
(’ity.  Mo.,  .\ug.  19,  1882;  Kingman  ('ounty  ('iiizcn,  May  7,  .lune  19,  .June  2.5,  .Inly 
2,  1880;  A.  L.  Sr-lig  to  M.  .1.  Dart,  Feb.  23,  1882;  T.  H.  Hudiger  to  Sheriff  H.  H. 
Watts,  Wichita,  Kans.,  .Inly  0,  1882. 

M.  .1.  Dart  to  F.  H.  Mum  ord,  Beloit,  Kans.,  .\pr.  1.5,  1881. 
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by  jailing  the  agents  on  a  eharge  of  obtaining  money  under  false 
pretenses."** 

Yet  the  position  of  agent  in  the  westi^rn  eoiinti(*s  was  liy  no  m(‘ans 
without  difficulty.  In  drought  y(*ars  tin*  real  estati*  business  on  which 
most  of  the  westi'i  n  lawyers  and  r(*al  estate  nu*n  d<‘|M*nd(‘d  for  part  of 
their  income  was  seriously  curtailetl.  They  wi're  untl(‘r  pri'ssure  to 
turn  a  dollar  wh(*r(‘ver  tlu'y  could.  With  their  crops  destroyed,  many 
of  the  Ijetter  eh'inent  among  the  si'ttlers  desir(*d  a  loan  to  tidi*  th(*m 
over.  AnothiT  larg(‘  group  among  the  settl(*rs,  who  W(*r(‘  easily  dis¬ 
couraged  or  had  b<‘en  holding  tlieir  land  as  a  six'culation,  also  reqiu'st- 
ed  loans.  Thesi*  st‘ttlers.  howevi'r,  wi.shed  miM-ely  to  obtain  as  large  a 
loan  as  jiossible  to  finance  tlu*ir  (h'partun*.  In  effect,  in  the  ab.s<‘nce 
of  other  buyers  tlu‘y  wished  to  sell  tluar  land  to  a  mortgagee  and  were 
jirepared  to  .swi'ar  to  an  extrenu*  valuation  of  their  land.  It  was  the 
memliers  of  this  cla.s.s  whom  Watkins  and  his  staff  de.sired  to  avoid  at 
all  odds,  but  who.se  im|K)rtuniti(‘s  the  local  ag(*nt  was  often  in  no 
|)osition  to  ignore. 

The  years  1879  and  1880  were  years  of  drought  in  middle  and 
western  Kansas  and  Dart’s  letters  in  the  fall  of  1881,alKnind  in  cau¬ 
tions  and  maxims.  He  wrote:  “Nothing  but  the  .strictU.st  caution  will 
insure  safety  in  a  loaning  biisimvss  in  w(‘stern  Kansas.  Men  that  had 
prevdoiLsly  built  up  good  characters  and  reputations  have  gone  to 
utter  demoralization  in  western  Kan.sas.”"*'*  Again,  to  Aaron  Ford: 
“If  We.stern  Kansas  does  not  want  to  uttiM-ly  ruin  herself  she  had 
better  go  out  of  the  busine.ss  of  trying  to  .sell  out  to  loan  agents.”'’’**  .1. 
B.  Watkins  and  Company  did  withdraw  from  many  of  the  western 
counties  but,  although  good  crops  came  again  to  tlu‘  ninety-iighth 
meridian  in  1881,  the  firm  still  suffered  the  effects  of  the  drought  and 
the  carele.ss  work  of  agents  during  the  two  pre\  ions  years.  By  tin*  fall 
of  1883  some  40,000  acres  of  real  estate  had  fallen  to  Watkins  by  fore¬ 
closure  or  had  been  iniMiiy  (h'cdisl  to  him  by  the  morgagor.  Since* 
Watkins  had  promised  the  mortgagees  that  he  would  not  allow  them 
to  take  any  land,  he  a.s.sumed  payment  of  the*  loans  and  took  the*  land 


J.  II.  Watkin.s  toT.  H.  S\v(*et,TofH‘ka,  Kans.,  Oct.  12,  1881,  to  H.G.  Uoyn()l(^^ 
blue  Itapids,  Kans.,  Aug.  27,  1881,  to  M.  .1.  Dart,  Dalla-sTcx.,  April  28,  1882 
Beloit  Gazette,  Aug.  21,  Sept.  3,  Oct.  29,  1881. 

M.  J.  Dart  to  Karl  .Joslin,  Lyons,  Kans.,  Sept,  o,  1881. 

M.  .1.  Dart  to  Aaron  Ford,  Gret'tivale,  Kans.,  Sept.  8,  1881. 
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ill  his  own  nanu*.  This  action  tied  up  a  considerable  amount  of  funds 
and  creati'd  inucli  anxiety  at  the  Lawrence  Office.’’’ 

Whil('  Watkins  was  meeting  his  first  major  jiroblems  in  thi;  lending 
field,  trouble  struck  as  wi'll  at  Lawrence.  In  1870  Watkins  discovered 
that  his  cashi(‘r  of  four  years’  standing,  F.  M.  Piakins,  had  lieen  abus¬ 
ing  the  privih'ge  of  drawing  advances  against  his  salary  and  was  some 
$2,500  in  debt  to  him.  After  some  urging,  Perkins  made  arrangements 
to  meet  his  obligations  early  in  1880  and  Watkins  left  for  England. 
But  in  May  of  that  year  Miles  Dart  l<‘arned  from  seviaal  local  agents 
that  Perkins  was  .solieiting  thi'in  to  work  foi-  a  n(*w  farm  mortgage 
company  of  which  lu>  was  pr(‘sid(*nt.  Dart  us(‘d  his  authority  to  di.s- 
charg(“  l’(*rkins.  A  h'w  days  later  Dickinson  r(‘port<‘d  from  New  York 
that  the  casti'in  inv(‘stors  of  ,1.  B.  Watkins  and  (’ompany  wen*  re¬ 
ceiving  circulars  from  P(*rkins.  During  tlu*  years  at  Lawrence,  Wat¬ 
kins  had  publish<‘d  all  his  advert isi'iiUMits  in  the*  eastern  press  imdi'r 
the  h('ading  “Westian  Farm  Mortgages.”  P<‘rkins  and  his  eolleagU(*s 
had  named  thi'ir  new  company  The*  Wosti'in  Farm  Mortgage  (’oin- 
])any  and  advertised  a  reconl  of  nine  yi'ars’  busiiu'.ss,  identical  in 
ev(“ry  way  with  the  record  of  Watkins’  business.  Dart  found  in  addi¬ 
tion  tluit  Pi'ikins  had  used  his  jiosition  as  cashiiT  to  h'ave  the  financi's 
in  a  jin'carious  .state  by  writing  drafts  in  cnci'ss  of  the  firm’s  bank 
accounts  to  the  amount  of  .$40,000.’’- 

With  Dickinson’s  hc'!])  and  advice  Dait  .set  about  mei'ting  the 
challeng(“.  C'ircnlar.s  and  h‘tt(*r.s  w(*r(‘  jirc'paii'd  which  «‘xplained  the 
situation  to  the  (‘astian  invc'stors  and  the  local  ag(*nt.s  in  the  west. 
Dickinson  strove  to  conv<*rt  a  stock  of  mortgagi's  which  he  had  on 
hand  in  New  York  into  i-ash  to  bolsti'r  th(“  accounts,  and  arrange¬ 
ments  wei(‘  made  with  the  Merchants’  Bank  at  T.awrence  and  the 
National  Bank  of  ('ommerc<>  in  New  V’ork  to  honor  any  overdraft 
that  might  occur  in  tlx*  accounts  k(‘pt  there.  In  a  lett(*r  to  Watkins, 


.1.  0.  Watkins  and  Co.  to  I..  W.  IlinKins,  Kinsley  Kans.,  Nov.  7,  1882;  T.  II. 
]{udiK<*r  to  M.  .1.  Dart,  .lane  27,  1882,  to  .1.  It.  Watkins,  .luly  18,  1882.  The  figure 
of  40,(XX)  aeres  was  arrived  at  by  subtracting  the  acreage  of  real  estate  owned  on 
Jan.  1,  1881,  from  the  holdings  at  the  date  of  the  organization  of  the  .1.  It.  W^atkins 
Land  Mortgage  Company  in  October,  188;i. 

In  general  this  account  is  ba.sed  on  the  stenographic  record  of  W'nlkitis  vs. 
Pcrkitis  given  in  the  Lawrence  Dailij  Trihunr„\)ev.  21,  1880,  to  .Ian.  3,  1881,  in¬ 
clusive,  and  Perkins  vs.  Watkins  in  Magistrates  Court;  The  President  of  the  Western 
Farm  Mortgage  ('o.  F.  M .  Perkins  vs.  J.  H.  ira/tin.s.  Libel  Suit  for  $10,000  Damages 
(published  by  J.  It.  Watkins  Land  \lortgag«'  Co.,  1887). 
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Dart  gave  his  evaluation  of  Piakins,  “Frank  now  stands  peer  of  Judas 
Iseai  iot,  Benedict  Arnold,  and  Jefferson  Davis.  .  .  .  That  he  proposed 
to  destroy  this  husini'ss  eoinpletely  and  build  his  own  upon  the  ruins 
thereof  there  is  no  doubt.  Hi*  proiio.sed  to  aceoiuplish  it  Ix'fore  your 
r(‘turn.”’’'^ 

Watkins  returned  to  Lawr(*ne(*  in  the  fall  of  1880  and  threw  hiins<*lf 
vigorously  into  the  fight  against  Th(*  Western  Farm  Mortgage  ('oni- 
pany.  ('hagrini'd  at  the  narrow  e.seaiK*  of  his  busine.ss  from  catastro¬ 
phe  and  infuriated  by  thi*  calculated  planning  with  which  he  believed 
Perkins  had  endeavored  to  st(*al  his  agi'iicies  and  clienteh*,  he  was 
determined  to  break  tin*  new  company.  He  .sought  to  pres(*nt  his 
story  in  as  many  midwest(*rn  and  eastern  newspajM'rs  as  |K)ssible,  and 
oiu*  article  was  us«*d  by  Perkins  as  tin*  grounds  for  civil  and  criminal 
libel  suits.  ’*  Watkins  count«‘r(*d  by  charging  I’erkins  with  emlx'zzle- 
ment.  'I  Ik*  cases  went  through  tlu*  courts  during  1880  and  1881  and 
in  none  of  them  was  the  plaintiff  successful.’’  ’ 

In  the  struggle  for  Watkins'  clienteh*  tlu*  n(*w  company  was  .succ(*ss- 
ful  in  making  some*  conv(*rts  but  actually  <lid  little  ilamage  to  the 
voluna*  of  Watkins’  business.  J’Ik*  controv(*rsy  took  placi*  at  a  time 
wln‘n  Watkins’  advertising  and  record  ov(*r  tlu*  pr(*vious  six  years 
W(*re  culminating  in  such  a  large  incri'ase  in  tlu*  westward  flow  of 
funds  that  his  staff  was  hard  put  to  handle  it.  J'he  W(*st(*rn  Farm 
Mortgagi*  ('ompany  did  managi?  to  obtain  enough  business  to  stay  in 
opi'iation  but  in  tlu*  long  nm  its  history  fully  justified  Watkins’ 
(*valuation  of  its  offici'rs. 

In  another  l•(‘sp<*ct,  however,  the  incorporation  of  the  new  company 
had  serious  conseinu'uces.  Watkins  had  ris(*n  rapidly  in  Lawr(*nce 
from  a  minor  attorn(*y  and  loan  agent  to  one  of  its  most  important 
figuri  s.  Such  progress  was  not  accomplish(*d  without  exciting  jeal¬ 
ousy.  With  the  formation  of  Tlu*  W(*st(*rn  Farm  Mortgage  C’ompany, 
Watkins'  (‘n(*mies  had  a  V(*hicle  for  their  oiijiosition.  The  biLsiness 
community  of  Lawrence  split  into  rival  camps.  Tlu'n*  followed  fifteen 
years  of  struggle  in  tlu*  coursi*  of  which  Watkins  established  his  own 
national  bank  and  newspaiM*r.  Politics  heljM'd  to  (*mbitter  the  .situa- 
timi  sinc(*  Watkins  was  a  D(*mocrat  and  many  of  his  opponents  stal- 


M.  J.  Dart  to  .1.  H.  Watkins,  .lunc  12,  1880. 

“Fraud  and  KmlK*zzlenipnt,”  I^awroncc  Tnbiitie,  Doc.  3,  1880. 

( 'ivil  .\ctions.  No.  5003  and  .5045  and  (Viniinal  Acti<»n.  No.  700  were  filed  in 
Dfuiglas  (’ounty  District  Court. 
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wart  Republicans.  One  of  the  lattia*  described  an  (‘lection  as  a  “ques¬ 
tion  of  siiprcmaci/"  to  decide  “wh(‘ther  he  and  his  friends  should  run 
things  or 

Aside  from  income  derived  from  th(‘  sale  or  ri'iit  of  fori'closed  land, 
revenue  and  profits  in  the  mortgage  busiiK'ss  w(‘re  d(‘riv(‘d  from  the 
difference  betw(*en  th(‘  rat(‘  of  interest  and  commission  obtained  from 
the  borrowers  and  the  rate  of  int(‘rest  tenderi'd  to  tlu*  l(‘nd(‘rs.  This 
differeiKH'  was  gr(‘at{‘st  when  securiti('s  were  obtained  in  newly  s(‘ttl(*d 
ar(*as  and  t(‘nded  to  fall  y(‘ar  by  y(‘ar  as  increasingly  large  supplies  of 
funds  w(‘r(‘  off(‘r(‘d  for  investnu'iit  in  w(‘st(‘rn  farm  mortgage's.  When* 
Watkins’  share  had  stood  as  high  as  4  per  c(*nt  p(‘r  annum  on  inwsted 
funds  in  tlu*  (*arly  y(*ars  of  his  ag(*ncy,  2  j)(*r  cent  or  l(*.ss  was  much 
more  (*ommon  in  the  1880’s.  Total  revenue  of  coursi*  was  also  dt*- 
pend(*nt  upon  volume  of  busiiu*ss  and  this  was  to  double  yearly 
throughout  the  1870’s.’’'  Iii  February,  1879,  Watkins  review(*d  a 
ivcord  of  1,775  loans  made  on  272,486  acr(*s  of  land  over  the  previous 
eight  years."’*  By  S(*ptemb(*r  of  the  sanu*  y(*ar  tlu*  total  of  loans 
negotiat(‘d  was  over  2,200.^”  Wlu*re  in  1877  tlu*  office  staff  had  turned 
out  between  30  and  50  sets  of  paiK*rs  in  a  month,  it  was  turning  out  as 
many  as  200  per  month  in  1880.^’*'  In  that  year  a  veritable  flood  of 
investment  funds  struck  the  Lawrence*  office.  By  tlu*  following  spring 
over  SJ500,000  stood  on  Watkins’  luioks  waiting  allocation  to  west(*rn 
borrowers.®*  Watkins’  net  income  in  1880  was  $34,000  and  at  the  end 
of  the  year  lu*  figured  his  .surplus  above  liabilities  at  $153,525.®-  By 
1883  Watkins  claimed  to  have  sui)(*rvis(*d  the  inv(*stnu‘nt  of  sonu* 
$5,000,0(M)  in  wi'stern  farm  mortgages.®^ 

In  1874  Watkins  enlarg(*d  his  staff,  which  up  to  that  time  eon.dsted 
of  one  clerk,  by  adding  a  n'al  e.state*  insp(*ctor.  Within  six  years  from 
the  date  on  which  he  added  Miles  Dart  as  ins|)ector,  Watkins  was 
employing  an  office*  force*  of  eight  at  Lawivnee  in  addition  to  his 

Paul  Hrooks  to  .1.  H.  Watkins,  .luly  14,  1S92. 

•*’’  Stat(*niont  of  Frank  Perkins  in  /VrAfns  vs.  Watkins  (I.awrence,  1S87),  p.  117. 

**  J.  B.  Watkins  to  It.  L.  ('oohrane,  Franklin,  Pa.,  Mar.  12,  1879. 

J.  H.  Watkins  to  Itcv.  C.  H.  Iticliinond,  Saranac,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  19,  1879. 

J.  H.  Watkins  and  Co.  to  H.  S.  Stone,  Mexico,  N.  V.,  June  12,  1877;  J.  H. 
Watkins  to  Henry  Dickinson,  Mar.  12,  1880. 

J.  H.  Watkins  to  H.  (».  Chalklej',  Oct.  14,  1881. 

®-  As.sets  and  Liabilities,  Jan.  1,  1881,  letter  press  book  20  (Lawrence  series),  p. 
388. 

J.  B.  Watkins  to  Henry  Dickinson,  Nov.  12,  1883. 
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representatives  in  New  York  and  London  and  a  wide-flung  net  of 
local  agents  suiHu  vised  by  one  or  two  traveling  insiiectors.  The  open¬ 
ing  <)f  the  Texas  branch  saw  several  more  (‘inployi'es  added  to  his  staff. 
To  make  the  most  efficient  use  of  the  staff  at  Lawrence,  Watkins 
divided  it  into  departmiMits,  A  security  department  sujH‘rvis(‘d  the 
work  of  ol)taining  applications  and  s(‘lected  the  om‘s  on  which  loans 
could  be  made*  with  safety.  .\n  int(*rest  d(*partment  sent  notices  of 
IM'iiding  interest  installments  to  west(*rn  farmers  and  forwarded  their 
payments  to  easti'rn  investors.  In  th(‘  1870’s  when  for(*closur(‘s  had 
b(‘en  relatively  few,  Watkins  contracted  with  various  attorneys  who 
handled  his  legal  work.*’*  In  1881,  aft(*r  drought  in  we.st(*rn  Kansas 
had  greatly  incr<‘a.sed  litigation,  Watkins  hir(“d  a  young  lawy(‘r  on  a 
permaiK'iit  basis  and  establi.slu'd  a  legal  (h'partment.  Since  th(‘  activi¬ 
ty  of  the  legal  d(‘partment  added  a  con.sideralile  landed  estate  to 
Watkins’  as.sets,  he  .set  up  a  land  department  to  administer  ami  .sell 
th(“  i<“al  estat(“.  Thus,  along  with  the  bookkeeping  or  cashier’s  de¬ 
partment,  the  s(‘curity.  intiM’i'st,  legal,  and  land  d(*partm<*nts  formed 
the  main  divisions  under  which  the  business  <»f  tin*  Lawrence  oflice  was 
organized. 

On  October  1.  1883,  the  .1,  B.  Watkins  Land  Mortgage  (’ompany, 
incoriiorated  under  th<‘  laws  of  (‘olorado  and  adviatising  a  i)aid-up 
capital  of  .8750,000,  took  over  tin*  business  of  ,1.  B.  Watkins  and  Com¬ 
pany.  A  vaii(‘ty  of  considerations  had  induced  Watkins  to  incorporate 
his  business. 

Perhaps  most  .significant  was  the  vicious  competition  which  was 
evident  in  th(“  farm  loan  busine.ss  at  the  tinu'.  Not  only  was  this  com- 
|M‘tition  on  the  basis  of  rat(*s- -a  fact  which  stimulate<l  Watkins  to 
help  in  j)romoting  the  idea  of  a  loan  agi  nts’  association  to  sustain 
rates*’’'  but  al.«)  in  the  matter  of  .service's  n'lide'ieal.  The'  mortgage 
agency  with  amiih'  operating  cajatal  of  its  own  could  tender  the 
borrower  his  funds  almost  immediate'ly  and  hand  the*  investor  his 
securitM's  wIm'ii  he  ordered  them.  Umh'r  Watkins’  usual  method  of 
doing  busiiu'ss,  considerable'  ele'lay  eiften  e'li.sue'el  be'twe'e'ii  the  time  an 
inve'steu*  forwarele'el  his  meme'y  anel  the  elate'  e>n  which  he*  re'e'cive'el  his 

.1.  H.Watkin.s  to  0’Conru‘l  and  SpririKPr,  F(»rt  Dodt^e,  la.,  Feb.  IS,  1S79,  to 
F.  S.  Itertrain,  Council  Clrove,  Kan.s.,  Mar.  23,  1SS2. 

***  The  effort  to  set  a  combination  rate  i.s  eliscassed  in  “Tlic'  Land  Mortnage 
C’ompany  in  the  ICarly  Plains  States,”  Agricult ura  HiMonj,  vol.  2.')  (January, 
1951),  pp.  20-33. 
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sociirities.  Incorjxiration  oixaiod  the  door  to  methods  by  which  a 
mortgage  agency  could  obtain  a  supiily  of  oixM’ating  capital  to  be  list'd 
in  building  up  a  stock  of  mortgages  for  immediate  sale.  As  t'arly  as 
1878  Watkins  had  unsucce.ssfully  sought  to  borrow  funds  with  which 
to  build  up  a  supply  of  mortgagt's  in  the  pt'Hod  of  the  year  when  farm- 
t'rs  borrowed  most  Ix'avily.*’’’  During  tlx*  (>arly  1880’s  the  h'ttt'is  from 
Dickinson  became  increasingly  jilaintive  as  he  descrilxal  old  custom¬ 
ers  lost  and  new  oiu's  unwon  Ix'caust'  lu'  had  no  mortgages  on  hand 
which  he  could  give  imnx'diately  to  tlu'in  on  order. A  corporation 
with  an  adt'quate  capitalization  would  have  the  staturt'  lU'cessary  to 
secure  large  extt'iisions  of  cri'tlit  and  could  raise  funds  as  well,  by  the 
sale  of  stock. 

During  the  first  six  months  of  1883,  however,  the  business  of  .1.  B. 
Watkins  and  C'omiiany  had  .shown  a  profit  of  .some  $42,000,'"’^  A  small 
ojx'rating  capital  can  hardly  be  given  as  the  sole  reason  for  incorixira- 
ting  .so  prosperous  a  business.  Additional  explanation  lies  in  another 
venture  which  Watkins  initiated  in  1882.  In  that  yi'ar  he  Ix'gan  the 
purchase  of  1,500,000  acres  of  land  in  Louisiana  from  tlx'  state  and 
federal  governments.  Although  a  joint  stock  company  which  he  had 
organized  among  his  British  investors  providi'd  part  of  the  purchase 
money,  the  original  outlay  and  sub.sequent  development  of  the  real 
estate  drained  off  much  of  Watkins’  surjilus  funds. 

Incorporation  also  allowed  Watkins  to  separati'  his  (‘ntcrpiis(*s. 
Now  that  he  had  acquired  title  to  con.siderable  propi'rty  aside  from 
his  mortgage  business,  a  full  iiensonal  guarantee  could  conci'ivably 
place  it  in  ji'opardy.  With  an  incorporated  company,  organized  uiuh'r 
the  laws  of  a  state  such  as  C’olorado  which  did  not  demand  doubh? 
liability  of  stockholders,  Watkins  would  be  responsibh'  only  To  the 
extent  of  the  shares  that  he  himself  held  in  tlx'  company.*’*'' 

L(*ss  .'significantly,  incorporation  was  linked  as  w(*ll  to  anotlx'r  a.s- 
pect  of  the  guarantee.  An  attempt  to  adverti.se  a  full  guarantee  of 
}x)th  interest  and  principal  had  brought  embarras.sing  query  into 
Watkins’  financial  strength.  A  company  with  a  large  paid-u])  capital 


**  .1.  B.  Watkins  to  Henry  Dickinson,  Nov.  2'),  1878,  Feb.  22,  1879,  to  Fanners’ 
Loan  and  Tru.st  Company,  New  York,  X.  V.,  Dec.  23,  1878. 

Henry  Dickinson  to  .1.  B.  Watkins,  Feb.  21,  1883,  to  .1.  B.  W^atkins  and  Co., 
July  25,  1883. 

**  J.  B.  Watkins  to  W.  S.  Platt,  Waterbury,  Conn.,  Oct.  10,  188^1. 

J.  B.  Watkins  to  Rev.  Dr.  J.  W.  B.  Clark,  Haverhill,  Mass.,  Oct  11,  18s3. 
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could  bear  scrutiny  on  this  scon*  without  fcar."‘^  Watkins  had  at  times 
also  found  investors  loath  to  entrust  their  funds  to  a  mere  individual 
whose  d(*ath  would  n‘move  the  sujK*rvision  necessary  to  render  their 
investments  saf(*.  He  had  end(*avored  to  meet  this  difficulty  by  st‘t- 
ting  up  a  trust(*eship  pledged  to  carry  out  all  commitm(*nts  to  invest¬ 
ors  in  cast*  of  his  death.  The  formation  of  a  corjioration  met  the 
jiroblem  in  a  much  simider  and  mon*  conv(*nient  way.'* 

Watkins’  company  had  a  nominal  capitalization  of  $750,000.  For 
the  .stock  n*pre.senting  this  sum  lit*  trad(*d  the  52,0(K)  acres  of  land 
which  he  ♦la*!!  held  in  the  north(*rn  .stat<*s,  along  with  complete  control 
of  the  business  and  office  a.s.s(*ts  at  Lawr(*nc(*,  Dallas,  Xew  York,  and 
London.  Th<*  land  was  valued  at  $456,200  whih*  the  business  and 
franchist*,  jilus  tlu*  offict*  fixtur(*s  and  furniturt*,  w<*r(*  apprais(*d  at 
$293,800.  At  tlu*  time  of  tlu*  incoriuiration  the  r(*al  estate  advanced 
to  the  comjiany  was  (*ncumlH*r(*d  by  mortgag(*s  totaling  $155,000. 
Watkins  as.sumed  paynu*nt  of  this  sum  and,  adding  it  to  the  busin(*ss 
franchise  and  fixtur(*s,  he  calculat(*d  that  $449,300  of  tlu*  capitaliza¬ 
tion  had  Ixu'ii  .subscrilK*d  in  (*ash.  Pos.sibly  Watkins  did  not  over¬ 
value  the  ass(*ts  which  he  placed  in  the  company  but  tlu*  item  of  cash 
was  a  jiolite  fiction.  Had  he  not  dejuisited  $100,000  with  tlu;  company, 
it  would  hav(*  had  no  cash  with  which  to  b(*gin  bu.sin(*ss.'“ 

If  Watkins  had  imnu*diat(*ly  unloaded  large  blocks  of  .stock  on  the 
(*astern  market,  one  could  with  justice  susiK*ct  that  the  capitalization 
contained  considerable  water.  But  while  organizing  his  comjiany 
Watkins  maintaiiu*d  that  he  would  iu*V(*r  si*ll  more  than  a  third  of  the 
stock. H(*  sent  out  a  prosju*ctus  to  s(*lected  groujis  of  inv(*stors  but 
made  no  att(*mpt  to  .sell  large*  amounts  of  .stock  to  them.  To  one  east¬ 
ern  investor  Watkins  wrote  that  lu>  wished  to  have*  as  many  of  his 
patrons  take  a  few  shares  as  |)o.ssible.  In  this  way  he  weiuld  inte*re*st 
them  dire'ctly  in  the*  .sue*ce*.ss  e)f  his  e*ompany  anel  hedel  the*m  as  inve*st- 
eirs.'^  But  no  effeirt  was  maele*  to  laune-h  a  fullr,se*ale  sales  campaign. 
When  Dickinson  infe)rme*el  inve‘stors  that  the  new  e*ompany  wenild 
eloubtle*.ss  return  elivide*nds  of  15  iK*r  e*ent  Watkins’  cashier  re*buke*el 
him.^** 

*'*  Henry  Dickinson  to  .1.  li.  Watkins,  .July  23,  1883. 

J.  H.  Watkins  to  Rev.  Dr.  ,1.  L.  W'ithrow,  Bo-ston,  Mass.,  Oct.  11,  1883. 

T.  C.  Gre*en  to  .1.  B.  Watkins,  Oct.  23,  1891. 

J.  B.  Watkins  to  Henry  Dickin.son,  Oct.  1 1,  1883. 

J.  B.  Watkins  to  Rev.  Dr.  J.  W'.  B.  Clark,  Haverhill,  Ma.ss.,  Oct.  11,  1883. 

**  T.  H.  Rudiger  to  Henry  Dickinson,  Oct.  16,  1883. 
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With  less  than  10  iM'r  cent  of  the  stock  sold  to  others,  Watkins 
called  off  further  sales  and  informed  Dickinson  in  the  summer  of  1884 
that  the  business  of  the  (;ompany  over  the  previous  six  months  had 
Ix'en  too  succ(‘ssful  to  justify  the  sale  of  any  more  stock  at  par.  Prof¬ 
its  from  th(‘  busiiH'ss  had  been  somewhat  more  than  the  S75,000 
necessaiy  to  pay  a  yi'arly  dividend  of  10  |M'r  ci'iit  and  the  sale  of  farms 
had  brougiht  in  an  additional  820, 000.'*'  Some  years  later  a  block  of 
shares  was  sold  to  British  invi'stors,  at  their  own  reijuest  and  at  con¬ 
siderably  abov(‘  jiar.  but  Watkins  iK'ver  lu'ld  l(‘ss  than  04  per  cent  of 
the  stock  in  the  J.  B.  Watkins  Land  Mortfjase  ('ompany.'^  Under 
the  new  arrangement  tlu*  busiiu'ss  was  no  l(‘ss  und(‘r  Watkins’  control 
than  forimaly,  sinci'  the  board  of  din'Ctors  was  made  up  entirely  of 
his  emjiloyees."’^  As  iiresidiait.  Watkins  ree<'iv(‘d  no  .salary. 

Despite  the  reasons  giviai  for  incorporation  Watkins  did  not  switch 
over  to  a  jiolicy  of  doing  busiiu'ss  in  compl(‘ted  mortgages  until  1887. 
But,  as  he  had  suggested  while  planning  incorporation,  he  did  not 
intend  m(*r(‘ly  to  have  single  mortgages  on  hand  for  .sale  to  investors. 
Rather  he  planned  to  group  mortgages  to  the  extiait  of  .8100,000,  d('- 
po.sit  them  with  a  ri'putabU*  trust  company,  and  issue  di'benture  bonds 
against  them.  Watkins’  plan  was  hardly  novi'l.  A  writer  analyzing 
the  mortgage  security  busine.ss  at  a  slightly  later  date  cnalitial  the 
Iowa  Loan  and  Tru.st  (’oinjiany  of  D<\s  Moines  with  first  i.ssuing  such 
debenture  bonds  in  1881.^"  But  several  ycairs  pr(*vious  to  that  dat(‘ 
Dickinson  had  noted  that  a  coujih'  of  New  York  trust  coinjianu'S  were 
selling  securitii's  of  this  kind.*^'  By  1886  the  farm  mortgage  delxaiture 
bond  was  in  u.si*  by  a  goodly  number  of  westian  agiaicies  and  trust 
companies. 

There  weri'  advantages  to  lx*  gaiiu'd  from  using  the  delx'nture  bond 
aside  from  the  gri'ater  promptne.ss  which  its  use  could  allow.  In  the 
lending  field  it  was  customary  to  give  tlu*  borrower  his  choice  from  a 
table  of  equivalent  int(*r('st  and  commis.sion  rati's.  If  tlu*  borrower 

'®  J.  B.  Watkins  to  Henry  Dickinson,  .July  18,  1884,  to  Uev.  Dr.  .1.  W.  H.  Clark, 
Haverhill,  Mass.,  .July  21,  1884. 

Stock  book  of  the  ,1.  B.  Watkins  Land  Mortgage  Company  in  pos.se.ssion  of 
Dick  Williams,  Lawrence,  Kans.;  ,1.  B.  W.atkins  to  H.  G.  Chalkley,  P'eb.  1 1,  1889. 

’*  T.  H.  Rudiger  to  Henry  Dickinson,  Dec.  10,  1883. 

'*  ,1.  B.  Whitkins  to  S.  X.  Rowell,  Malta,  X'.  Y.,  Sept.  27,  1883. 

D.  M.  Frederickson,  “Mortgage  Banking  in  America,”  Journal  of  l*oliticnl 
Economy,  vol.  2  (Mar.,  1894),  pp.  203-234,  p.  210. 

**  Henry  Dickinson  to  ,1.  B.  Watkins,  .Ian.  1878. 
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chose  to  make  his  loan  at  the  interest  rate  b(‘ing  returned  at  the  time 
to  eastern  investors  and  paid  all  of  his  commission  in  cash  there  was 
no  problem.  But,  if  he  elected  to  pay  his  commission  as  part  of  his 
interest  payments,  the  interest  payments  to  investors  had  to  be  ad¬ 
justed  with  some  risk  of  misunderstanding  or  a  second  mortgage 
drawn  for  the  additional  interest.  Since  the  original  mortgage  did  not 
reach  the  investor  under  the  d(‘lK*nture  plan,  all  charges  to  the  liorrow- 
er  could  Ih‘  lumjK'd  into  tlu*  inten^st  rate  and  the  need  for  adjustment 
of  interest  or  for  a  s(‘Cond  mortgage  was  gone. 

Most  potent  of  all  arguments  in  favor  of  the  debenture  bond  was 
the  fact  that  irregular  paper  could  b(‘  included  among  the  mortgages 
backing  the  delienture  series.  In  the  face  of  increasing  competition 
for  the  best  loans,  it  was  difficult  to  obtain  enough  gilt-edged  paper 
to  satisfy  the  demands  from  investors.  But  at  the  same  time  there 
were  types  of  reliable  mortgage  pajier  available  in  the  W(‘st  which 
did  not  fit  the  six'cifications  nec(*ssary  for  sah*  to  investors.  Few 
eastern  lendei’s  wished  to  loiin  their  funds  for  shorter  iieriods  of  time 
than  5  years,  although  there  w(‘r(‘  farmers  willing  to  mortgage  ex¬ 
cellent  propiMty  to  secure  loans  of  limited  duration.  In  Texas  the 
vendor’s  lien  note  was  not  subject  to  the  iron-elad  law  of  Texas  which 
outlawed  simpk*  mortgages  on  the  200  acres  of  land  designated  by  a 
farmer  as  his  homestead.  Such  notes,  backed  by  e.xcellent  .security, 
could  Ixi  purchased  in  quantities.  Often,  however,  they  were  drawn 
for  irregular  periods  of  tinw*  and,  bi'causi*  of  the  homestead  law,  were 
sometimes  allowed  to  run  past  maturity  without  nau'wal.  Both  short¬ 
term  loans  and  vendor’s  lien  notes  would  supply  ix'ifectly  sound 
backing  for  delxaiture  bonds.  That  such  paiwr  often  l>ore  a  higher 
rate  of  interest  than  ordinary  mortgagi'  loans  becaiis**  of  its  unusual 
features  was  obviously  no  argument  against  its  use. 

Finally  the  delxMitui'e  plan  allowcxl  Watkins  to  place  his  own  land 
under  mortgage  more  easily  and  thereby  gave  him  more  capital  for 
use  in  his  vari(*d  ventures.  Although  the  trust  company  would  in- 
sjx^ct  the  securiti(‘s  which  were  submitted  as  collateral  for  the  de- 
lx*nturt‘  bonds,  few  investors  would  take  th(>  trouble  to  e.xamine  them. 
Watkins  had  long  placed  mortgages  on  his  proix*rty  in  the  northern 
states  as  he  believed  it  neces.sary  to  ilo  so.  Without  exception  such 
mortgages  had  Ix'en  on  improved  farms.  Moreover,  a  certain  care  was 
exercised  to  s(‘e  that  such  .securities  were  sold  only  to  investors  who 
would  not  object.  The  delxuiture  form  made  the  chances  of  com¬ 
plaint  even  smaller  still.  But  now,  also,  Watkins  could  raise  funds  on 
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his  unimproved  lands  in  Louisiana  in  the  same  way  if  he  so  desired. 

Under  an  agreement  of  Januaiy  28,  1887,  the  Farmers’  Loan  and 
Trust  Company  pledged  itself  to  hold  the  securities  backing  the  de¬ 
benture  bonds  of  the  J.  B.  Watkins  Land  Mortgage  Company.^- 
( )nce  the  debenture  bond  had  been  adopted,  Watkins  claimed  that  a 
working  capital  of  between  $300,000  and  $400,000  was  required  to 
keep  both  Henry  Dickinson  and  H.  G.  Chalkhy  supplied  with  the 
various  denominations  of  bonds.^-*  H(>  urged  both  of  them  to  work 
out  arrang(‘ments  with  banking  houses  that  would  accept  the  deben¬ 
ture  lionds  in  bulk  and  hold  them  in  return  for  the  interest  which  they 
returned.^^  Almost  imm(‘diately  CMuilkUy  in  I.ondon  succe<*ded  in 
obtaining  such  an  arrangement  at  Barclay  and  C'ompany.^'‘  Somi'- 
what  later  Dickinson  made  a  similar  bargain  with  Brown  Brothers  in 
Xew  York.^‘’  Both  banks  set  $100,000  as  the  upper  limit  for  such 
advances.  Barclay’s  advanced  £  1  for  each  $6.00  of  lionds  and  Brown 
Brothers  proffered  00  cents  on  the  dollar.^' 

For  the  beni'fit  of  investors  Watkins  clainu'd  that  his  decision  to 
is.sue  debenture  bonds  had  Imkmi  made  in  an  effort  to  put  his  bu.siness 
on  a  consi'i  vative  basis  ready  for  tlu*  bri'akers  ahead.  He  argiunl  that 
the  delxMitun*  bond  was  a  sounder  invi'stment  than  had  been  tlu* 
jilain  first  mortgage  bond.  Where  the  latter  had  been  backed  by  a 
.'tingle  holding  ()f  n'al  estate,  the  dc'benture  bonds  were  supported  by 
a  large  numlxM-  of  first  mortgage  .securities.  Any  risk,  therefore,  was 
divided  among  all  of  the  securities.  Despite  a  de.sire  to  do  so,  Watkins 
never  convertial  his  busiiu‘ss  comjiletely  to  the  debentiu’e  form. 

In  the  lending  field  the  J.  B.  Watkins  Land  Mortgage  C’ompany  for 
the  most  part  follow(‘d  th(‘  techniqiu's  (‘volved  before  the  corporate 
structure  was  adopted.  The  most  significant  decisions  made  in  the 
years  b(*twe(‘n  1883  and  1889  were  probably  thos(‘  delineating  the 
areas  in  which  busiiu'.ss  was  to  Ik*  done.  In  the  fierct'ly  conqKditivi* 
conditions  of  tlu*  w(*st(*rn  farm  mortgagi*  busin(*.ss  in  tlu*  188()’s,  the 
agi'iicy  which  wislu*d  to  maintain  its  busiiu*ss  must  ever  .seek  new 
fields  from  which  to  obtavn  suffiei(*nt  s(*(*uriti(*s  t«)  satisfy  tlu*  demand 


A  ropy  of  this  aKreenient  i.s\to  bo  foun<l  in  l•':lrInors’  Loan  and  Trust  (’o.  Kilo 
1497,  in  City  Hank  Fanners’  Tni,st  Company. 

’*•'*  .1  H.  Watkins  to  H.  G.  Chalt^Ioy,  .\uk.  22,  1SS7. 

.1.  H.  Watkins  to  Henry  I)icki'ns<»n,  .lune  2(»,  ISS8. 

.  H.  Watkins  to  H.  G.  ChalklCy,  Dec.  24,  1SH7. 

***  .1.  H.  Watkins  to  Henry  Dickin.son,  Oct.  1,3,  IKHS. 

.1.  H.  Watkins  to  1).  M.  Sprankle,  Oct.  10,  1888,  to  M.  .1.  Dart,  Feb.  17,  1890. 
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for  western  inortgngi's.  Briefly  in  1884  the  .1.  B.  Watkins  Land  Mort¬ 
gage  Company  ventured  into  Colorado,  establishing  a  branch  office 
at  OriH'ley.  Waten*  rights,  however  eoinjilieated  tlu'  task  of  a])praisal, 
and  farms  which  the  security  department  would  aee(‘pt  as  good  risks 
proved  to  be  widely  seattiuc'd.  In  tin*  fall  of  1884  it  was  decided  that 
('olorado  off<*red  no  more  profitable  fi(‘ld  than  did  western  Kansas, 
and  th(‘  branch  at  Gre(‘ley  was  elosed.^^ 

By  1880  Watkins  had  extended  his  hauling  operations  in  Kansas  as 
far  west  as  Edwards  C'ounty,  lying  lM*tw(‘en  tlu*  ninety-ninth  and  one 
hundr(‘dth  meridians.  When  he  was  forced  to  take  over  largi*  amounts 
of  land  along  the  w(‘stern  fringi*  of  his  hauling  field  aftia-  the  drought 
of  1879  and  1880,  he  withdrew,  to  tlu*  counties  of  the  ninety-eighth 
nuaidian.  In  the  seiairity  departnuait  Sprankle  was  to  argue  as  early 
as  April,  1884,  that  .safe  loans  r(‘turning  a  high  rat(‘  of  interest  could 
Ik*  made  on  applications  from  tlu*  w(*stern  third  of  Kansas.^'*  After 
inv(*stigation  in  the  spring  of  1886,  tlu*  company  officers  decuh*d  to 
move  into  tlu*  counties  of  southw(*stern  Kan.sas.  By  tlu*  end  of  1887 
h*i)ding  oiK*rations  had  lM*(*n  pushed  through  to  tlu*  ('olorado  bor(h*r. 

Despite*  tlu*  d(*cision  to  nu)V(*  on  into  tlu*  new  counties  of  w(*.stern 
Kansas  tlu*  mortgage*  e‘e)mi)any  e*xiM‘riene*e*el  sharp  e*e)miK*titie)n.  Semu* 
loeal  age'iits  in  the*  ne*w  te*rrite)ry  re*signe*el,  claiming  that  the  bu.sine*.s.s 
nu*the)els  eef  the^  Lawrene*e*  age-iu-y  diel  neit  alh)w  the*m  te)  e*e)m{K*te*  with 
tlu'ir  rivals.  ()the*r  ce)mpanie*s  we*re*  giving  be)rre)we*rs  the*  privih*ge‘  e)f 
jiaying  the*  prine*ipal  e)f  the*ir  eh*bts  at  any  time*  afte*r  one*  ye*ar  anel 
alh>wing  the*ir  hu*al  age*nts  tee  write*  up  the*  nu)rtgage*  paiK'is  anel  elraw 
imnu*eliate*ly  on  the*m  fe>r  the*  funels  with  which  te)  pay  nuntgageers.-'” 
In  the*  e*nel  the*  Watkins  e‘e)mpany  eliel  nothing  be*yond  eli.sclaiming  all 
e  ontre)!  e)ve*r  the*  e*e)mmi.ssions  take*n  by  loe-al  age*nts  after  i)re*scribing 
the  rate*s  eef  e*e)mmi.s.sie)n  anel  inte*re*st  e*xiK*e*te*el  by  the*  company.  Cn- 
ele)ubte*elly,  he>we*ve*r,  in  an  e*ffe)rt  te)  he)lel  the*ir  local  age*nts,  all  e)f  the 
nu)rtgag(‘  age*ne‘ie*s  transae*te*el  le)ans  at  inflate*el  valuatie)ns.''* 

The*  Watkins  e*e)mpany  su.spenele*el  business  in  we‘ste*rn  Kansas  elur- 
ing  the*  spring  of  1888.  \'arie)us  fae  teers  ee)ntribute*d  to  the*  dee*ision. 

***  1).  M.  Sprankle*  to  .1.  li.  Watkins,  Mar.  2H,  Apr.  18,  May  1(>,  1884,  to  H(*nry 
I)ie*g(*l,  Se*pt.  22,  1884;  .1.  It.  Watkins  to  Me'iiry  I)ie*ge*l,  Pue'hio,  t’ol.,  Ke*l).  Ki,  1884; 
W.  ,).  Patte*rson  to  I).  M.  Sprankle*,  Apr.  14,  1884. 

T.  H.  Itueliner  tet  1).  M.  Sprankle*,  Apr.  12,  1884. 

*"  I).  M.  Sprankle*  te>  ().  Stantem,  Aug.  (i,  188<». 

I).  M.  Sprankle*  te»  ().  (’.  Stantem,  .lune*  13,  1887,  te)  .1.  1).  Mille*)-,  l.ine-nln 
Kans.,  Aug.  a,  1887. 
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The  year  1887  had  bci'ii  a  year  of  drought  in  western  Kansas,  and  it 
was  evident  that  many  settlers  might  abandon  their  land  in  1888  if 
weather  conditions  proved  to  lx*  a  reptdition  of  those  during  the  previ¬ 
ous  year.  But,  in  addition,  wrote  Sprankle,  “there  is  a  strong  prob¬ 
ability  of  the  Oklahoma  country  being  opened  for  settlement.  In 
which  case  it  is  our  opinion  that  there  will  be  a  genmal  stamiK?de  from 
that  part  and  the  country  would  be  lU'arly  depopulated.  .  .  . 
Finally  there  was  the  suspicion  that  many  of  the  si'ttlers  in  western 
Kan.sas  had  proved  up  their  claims  in  irregular  fashion,  and  the  rumor 
that  the  commissioner  of  the  Genmal  Land  Offici*  was  about  to  cancel 
large  numlxTs  of  titles  caused  the  Lawrence  office  some  concern. 

In  May,  1888,  Watkins  wrote*  to  the'  Dallas  office:  “The  loan  busi¬ 
ness  in  this  State*  is  at  an  end.  We*  will  there*fore‘  have  tei  elo  our  entire 
business  in  the  South  here*afte*r.”'*^  Actually  lending  was  not  halted 
e*omplete*ly  in  central  Kansas  and  there  was,  toe),  a  ce‘rtain  amount  of 
bu.sine'.s.s  in  rene*wals  threiughout  the  .state  but  afte*r  1888  me)st  of  the 
mortgage  i)ape*rs  were*  e)btaine*d  in  Texas  anel  Le)uisiana. 

It  was  in  the  fall  e)f  1882  that  Watkins  e*stablisheel  an  office*  at 
Dallas,  Te*xas,  uneler  Miles  .1.  Dart.  In  Xoxember,  1884,  the  Dallas 
e)ffie*e*  hael  a  staff  e)f  six  jK*ople*  while*  an  attorne*y  gave  much  time  to 
e*hi*cking  titles  in  aelelition.  A  network  of  some  30  leK*al  age*nts  had 
be*e*n  built  up.”’’  By  Xe)vembe*r,  1887,  Dart  claime*el  te)  have  invested 
over  .S3,000,000  in  Texas  re*al  e.state  loans.”®  I*]ve*ntually  leians  were 
te)  be*  maele  in  me)re*  than  56  Te*xas  countie*s.”"  Originally  Dart  e*on- 
c*entrated  his  attention  em  the  e*e)unties  of  north  central  Texas,  but  by 
1886  he  hael  e*e)nclueled  that  with  the  exe*ej)tie)n  e)f  e*ertain  southern 
anel  eastern  e*ounties  safe  leians  could  be  maele  throughout  the  re- 
maineler  eif  Te*xas.”®  Eventually  he  was  to  work  inte)  the*  Panhanelle 
as  well  as  the*  valle*y  e)f  the  Hie)  Granele.”” 


1).  M.  Sprankle  to  O.  Stanton,  Apr.  2,  1888. 

I).  M.  Sprankle  to  .1.  H.  Watkins,  Fe*b.  1.5,  1888. 

.1.  H.  Watkins  to  M.  .1.  Dart,  May  19,  1888. 

M.  .1.  Dart  to  Henry  Dickinson,  Nov.  20,  1884. 

**  M.  J.  Dart  to  G.  It.  Scott,  Corpus  Christi,  Tex.,  Nov.  20,  1887. 

The  figure  is  deduced  from  the  real  estate  list  submitted  in  (iiranl  Life  Inaur- 
ance,  Annuity  and  Trust  (’ompany  vs.  the  J.  H.  Watkins  Ixind  .Mortgage  Company, 
et  al.  Case  No.  ?()8d,  filed  in  f'nited  States  Circuit  Court,  District  of  Kansas,  First 
Division,  Apr.  5,  1894. 

M.  J.  Dart  to  J.  H.  Watkins,  Mar.  10,  1886. 

«*  Ibid.,  Apr.  9,  1887,  Dec.  4,  1889. 
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Tlio  sanu^  basic  rul(‘s  and  principles,  which  goviM-ned  work  in  the 
northern  field,  were  applied  in  Texas.  Tin*  Dallas  offic(‘  endeavored 
to  deal  with  reliable  honest  Inirrowers  who  held  unclouded  title  to 
th(*ir  land,  to  make  valuations  conservatively,  and  to  jiay  close  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  drawing  of  documents.  Finally  Miles  .1.  Dart  strove  con- 
sist(*ntly  to  pick  n'liable  agents  and  to  su|H‘rvis(‘  their  work  care¬ 
fully.  .lust  as  in  th(‘  northern  field,  practici*  sometimes  f(*ll  short  of 
the  ideal.  When  K.  T.  Bunch,  a  local  ri'iiresentative  of  the  Dalla.s 
office,  tuiiK'd  road  agent  after  selling  a  forged  not(*  to  the  B.  Wat¬ 
kins  Land  Mortgage  ('oinjiany,  Dart  concluded  his  rejiort  on  a  philo¬ 
sophic  note:  “The  fall  of  this  man,  in  whom  everylMxly  once  had 
confidence,  is  depressing,  yet  it  should  have  no  further  effect  than  to 
illustrate  what  may  happen  to  a  man  not  sustaiiuxl  by  n'ligion.”'*’* 
Lending  operations  in  Te.xas  differed  in  sonu*  res|)c*cts  from  work  in 
the  nortlx'rn  lending  field.  Variations  in  ri'al  estate*  law,  which  were 
related  to  the*  light  of  hom(‘st(*ad  and  the  process  of  fe)reclo.sure*,  elic- 
tatenl  mue*h  use  e)f  the  vendor’s  lie*n  ne)te  .supixirtexl  by  the  dee>d  e)f 
trust  rather  than  the  simple  bond  or  ne)te*  anel  meirtgage*  of  the  north¬ 
ern  field.  The  pattern  of  land  e)wne*rship  anel  the  action  of  the  home- 
ste'ad  law  elictatexl  that  mortgageable  units  and  individual  loans  should 
be*  large*r  in  Te*xas  than  in  Kan.sas.  In  general,  according  to  Dart,  the 
Te*xas  borre)we*r  knew  le*ss  of  busin(*ss  prex*e*elure  than  eliel  his  counter¬ 
part  in  the  Xeuth,  anel  he*  complaine*el:  “  .  .  .  trying  to  get  methexls  of 
ne*atne*ss  and  cle*rical  aieility  into  the  h(*ads  eef  I'e'.xas  borrowers,  is  a 
matter  we*  have  lemg  ago  given  over  as  a  he)pe*l(*ss  task.  It  is  utterly 
im|X).'isible*  for  you  te)  compre*hend  the  amount  eef  erreirs  in  .signatures, 
.sjx'lling,  plae*e*s  of  signature*s,  name*s,  e‘tc.  which  we  are*  daily  con- 
freente  el  with,  anel  have*  tee  prune  down  in  a  manne*r  as  near  satisfacte)rj’ 

as  we  ean . Comix*tition  among  lending  agencu*s  in  Te*.xas 

.see*ms  tee  have  been  .somewhat  less  acute  than  in  the*  North, al¬ 
though  it  bee*ame*  sufficiently  keen  that  Dart  terme*d  a  e*e>mpetite)r  a 
“dirty  eleeg”  feer  his  tae*ti(*s  in  enticing  away  agents. The  contrast 
be*twee*n  the*  ne)rthe*rn  anel  Te*xas  fie*lds  was  summe*el  up  in  the*  fact  that 

M.  ,1.  Dart  to  F.  H.  Hanker,  .Mar.  2, 

.M.  .1.  Dart  to  .1.  It.  VVatkin.s,  .\ov.  19,  188S. 

M.  .1.  Dart  to  Lawrence  Office,  Xov.  23,  1S8S. 

For  example,  ainotiK  the  companies  licensed  to  st*ll  we.stern  inortRage*  securi¬ 
ties  in  New  York  on  .Ian.  1,  1891,  ten  reiK)rted  operations  in  Texas  while  19  in¬ 
cluded  Kansas  in  their  lending  field.  Xew  York,  Assembly  Documents,  1891,  \o.  6^ 

M.  .1.  Dart  t«)  .1.  H.  Watkins,  Mar.  23,  1887. 
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securities  from  Texas  consistently  returned  some  2  per  cent  per  annum 
more  than  did  those  obtained  in  Kansas  at  the  same  date.*®^ 

The  Texas  office  raised  problems  of  inter  office  cooperation.  Dart 
had  lK‘(‘n  in  charge  at  Lawrence  before  moving  to  Dallas  and  subse¬ 
quently  he  took  advice  or  instructions  from  the  Kansas  office  with  ill 
grac(‘.  Most  frequently  he  complained  of  the  way  in  which  funds 
were  allocated.  Dart  desired  a  relatively  steady  flow  of  money  di¬ 
rected  to  the  Texas  field.  But  occasionally  the  Lawrence  staff  cut 
down  the  size  of  the  Texas  quota  unexpectedly.  When  this  occurred, 
Dart  complained  bitterly  that  his  operations  were  disorganized. 
Agents  whom  he  had  encouraginl  to  send  in  applications  must  be  put 
off  and  in  disgust  migrated  to  the  service  of  other  lending  agencies. 
On  the  other  hand,  Watkins  discovered  that  Dart  at  times  carried  a 
considerable  idle  balance  in  Texas.  Such  money,  Watkins  believed, 
could  be  u.sed  to  better  advantage  than  by  allowing  it  to  stand  in  a 
Texas  bank.*^*'  Actually  the  problem  of  regulating  the  flow  of  funds 
was  an  outgrowth  of  the  unev(*nness  with  which  inve.stors  submitted 
orders  to  the  company  and  was  accentuated  by  the  fact  that  the  com¬ 
pany  was  lending  in  other  stati's  than  Texas.  Occasionally  the  diffi¬ 
culty  was  further  complicated  b(‘cause  Watkins  temporarily  div»*rt(‘d 
mon(*y  to  his  other  enterpri.ses. 

At  times  Dart  found  the  surveillance  which  tin*  Farnun’s'  Loan  and 
Trust  Oompany  (‘xerci.'jed  over  the  s(“curiti('s  placed  in  its  custody 
almost  more  than  he*  could  b(“ar.  Tlu'  criticism  which  officials  of  the 
Trust  ('omjiany  l(“vele<l  at  irregularities  in  tlu'  format  of  .s«'curities 
from  Texas  was,  in  Dart’s  opinion,  compl(‘t(*ly  captious.  In  ISKX,  Ik* 
wrote  to  Watkins  "”^ 

(letting  some  securities  that  may  not  pass  that  ('o.  is  incident  to  the  husiness 
and  the  .1.  H.  W.  L.  M.  Co.  sliouKI  exiM'ct  it  aiul  prt'pan*  for  it.  Wliat  suits 
the  F.  L.  &  T.  C»i.  one  time  does  not  .suit  them  anotlier,  and  nrc  versa.  No 
man  not  gifted  with  the  inspiration  wliich  closed  with  the  (h'atli  of  .Fohn  tlie 
Evangelist,  can  always  tell  just  what  will  pass  the  F.  E.  &  T.  (’o. 


T.  (’.  (liwn  to  .1.  H.  Watkins,  .luly  22,  1K91;  however,  I’nited  States 
EU  t'vulh  (’emus,  livport  on  Real  Estate  Mortgages,  Table  <»9,  p.  24H,  shows  a 

smaller  average  spread. 

IHHO  1889  10  yr.  average 

Kansas  9.47%  8.48%  '  8.8:i% 

Texas  10.18%  9.27%  9  74% 

.M.  .1.  Dart  to  .1.  H.  Watkin.s,  .\ov.  13,  1884. 

*«■  .1.  H.  Watkins  to  .M.  .1.  Dart,  May  11,  1888. 

M.  .1.  Dart  to  .1.  H.  Watkins,  Oct.  26,  1888. 
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In  1887  Watkins  lx‘gan  to  obtain  securities  in  Louisiana  to  use  as 
backing  for  his  (leln'iiture  series.  These  seciuities  \ven‘  obtained 
through  a  privates  bank  which  he  had  established  at  I.,ake  Charles  to 
service  his  speculative  venture  in  Louisiana  land  development.  Some 
of  them  did  represent  loans  on  farming  or  plantation  projxrty  but  for 
the  most  part  they  wen*  drawn  on  Watkins’  own  proixnty.  Under 
agriH'ment  with  the  FarnuMs’  Loan  and  Trust  C.’ompany,  paixr  drawn 
on  Watkins’  Louisiana  land  was  not  to  repn'sent  mor<‘  than  20  j)er 
cent  of  the  ba(‘king  for  any  delH*nture  .series.*®'* 

On  August  1,  1893,  the  .1.  B.  Watkins  Land  Mortgage  Company 
suspended  repayment  of  th(‘  principals  (‘oming  diu*  and  on  April  5, 
1894,  th<?  company  was  plac(*d  in  n'ceivership.  Receivership  r(‘pre- 
s(‘nted  a  failure  to  solve  administrative  and  jwlicy  probh'ms  succe.ss- 
fully.  A  discu.ssion  of  th(‘  factors  contributing  to  tlu*  roc(“ivership  is 
therefore  in  order. 

By  the  fall  of  1893  the  company  could  claim,  asid(‘  from  the  annual 
dividend  payments  of  10  |M‘r  cent  which  had  b(*<*n  disbursed,  a  surplus 
of  mon‘  than  $500,000  accumulat(‘d  in  the  ten  years  of  o|K‘ration.’*® 
But  this  .surplus  was  not  a  li<pnd  one.  De.spite  saU's,  the  amount  of 
land  held  by  the  Mortgage  (’ompany  steadily  mount(‘d.  Totaling 
52,000  acr(‘s  at  the  date*  of  the  company’s  organization  the  land  hold¬ 
ings  of  Watkins’  company  .':tood  at  almost  86,000  a<*res  in  May,  1886. 
Over  the  next  two  y(*ars  sahvs  gain(‘d  on  acc(*ssions,  but  tlu'  company’s 
r(‘al  e.state  incnnised  rajadly  in  amount  aft<‘r  1888.  Such  land  was  not 
carried  at  tlu*  vahu'  of  the  loan  and  th(‘  costs  of  forc'closure  and  tax(‘s, 
but  was  marked  up  to  its  current  marki't  vahu'  wIkmi  obtained.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  mid-1880’s  land  values  rose  rapidly  in  the  W(*st.  The  com¬ 
pany  revalued  its  r(*al  estat(‘  (*V(*ry  six  months  at  times.’ '•  The  ac¬ 
cumulation  of  land  and  the  nu'thod  of  r(‘valuation  pushed  up  the 
surplus  but  did  not  incn'ase  the  operating  funds  of  the  comj)any. 
I)(‘.spite  th(*  ('xistence  of  an  activ<‘  real  (‘.‘<tate  mark(‘t  b(*tw(*en  1883 
and  1887,  Watkins’  policy  of  holding  for  tlu“  highest  jK).s.‘<ibl(‘  price 
left  the  Mortgage*  (^nnpany  with  a  sub.stantial  sum  invc'sted  in  land 
when  acce.ssions  began  to  r(*ach  stagg<*ring  proportions  in  1889. 

In  1887  drought  .struck  the  plains  country  and  remain<‘d  during  the 


Agreemicnt  of  .laii.  28,  1887,  .\i1iclc  4. 

Watkins  did  not  follect  all  of  the  divi<lcnds  on  his  own  .stock  in  the  I890’s. 

T.  H.  Uudiger  to  .I.  B.  Watkins,  .Inly  9,  l88.">;  .I.  B.  Watkins  to  Henry 
])ickin.son,  Mar.  30,  1 889. 
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following;  year.  Di'spite  a  respite  in  1889  the  settlers  faced  renewed 
drought  in  1890.  By  1888  it  was  obvious  to  the  staff  at  I.awrence  that 
they  must  harvi'st  a  bumper  crop  of  foreclosures  as  gr(*at  numb(‘rs  of 
borrowi'is  abandoned  their  land.  Sprankle  estimati'd  that  nine  out  of 
t(‘n  loans  would  (‘iid  disastrously  in  western  Kansas.  A  heavy  rate 
of  for(*elosure  was  sulisequently  encounter(*d  in  central  Kansas  and 
"^rexas  as  well.  By  (‘arly  1894  th(‘  company  owiaxl  some  250,000  acres 
of  land,  and  Watkins  had  assumed  title  to  another  100,000  aeres  in 
lieu  of  dividimds  and  other  obligations  owed  him  by  the  company. 
The  central  factor  in  the  failure  of  the  ,1.  B.  Watkins  Land  Mortgagi* 
('ompany  was  obviously  tlu*  fact  that  it  jiroved  inijKi.ssible  to  convert 
this  land  into  cash  in  tim«‘  to  m(*<*t  curri'iit  obligations. 

Was  th(‘  h(*avy  foreclosure  rate  due  to  careU'ss  work  in  the  handing 
field?  Undoubtedly  Watkins  and  his  staff  believed  that  they  were 
b(*ing  careful.  Undoubtedly  also,  the  vicious  competition  of  th(‘  1880’s 
made  it  extri'inelv  diffieiilt  to  control  the  actions  of  local  agi'uts  and 
loans  w(‘r(‘  inadi;  on  inflateil  valuations. 

There  was  an  el(*ment  of  weakness  in  the  original  organization  of 
the  conijiany.  By  a  kind  of  accounting  sojihistry  Watkins  always 
maintaiiK'd  that  a  large  iiortion  of  the  capital  had  b(*en  subscribed  in 
ca.sh;  but  in  hard  fact  this  was  not  true.  As  tiim*  passi'd  the  .supply  of 
funds  used  in  the  mortgagi*  business  was  enlarged,  but  much  of  it  was 
obtained  by  borrowing  under  the  arrangi'inents  with  Brown  Brothers 
and  with  Barclay  and  Uomjiany,  or  from  banks  in  Kansas  ( -ity.  New 
Orleans,  and  New  York  on  .six  months*  time  or  less.  During  the  re¬ 
cession  of  1891  Brown  Brothers  eanei'led  their  line  of  credit,  contri¬ 
buting  to  a  .situation  which,  combined  with  fori'closures  and  defaults 
in  the  w(*st,  inspired  the  sirri'tary  to  write  that  he  could  not  see  how 
the  company  could  pull  through."’^  Many  rival  eomiianies  were,  in¬ 
deed,  shattered  and  this  yi'ar  .saw  th(‘  bubble  of  tlu*  western  mortgage 
j)rick(‘d.  In  March,  Watkins  reporteil:"^ 

.  .  .  from  all  sources  the  infonuutioii  comes  of  a  horrible  condition  of  affairs, 
many  times  worse  than  I  had  ev(“r  sji|)|M)sed.  Dickinson  rejMirts  that  all 
through  the  region  he  visited  |Haltimore,  Wilmington,  an<l  Philadelphia]  it 
is  generally  understood  that  all  Kastern  ag(‘ncies  have  quit,  given  up  their 
offices,  and  g<»ne  out  of  business.  No  ('fifort  is  being  made  now  to  s<‘nd  monej’ 


I).  M.  Sprankle  to  M.  .1.  Dart,  .\ug.  S,  1891. 

D.  M.  Sprankle  to  .1.  II.  Watkins,  S<*pt.  17,  1891. 
J.  H.  Watkins  to  1).  M.  Sprankle,  Mar.  18,  1891. 
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Wt*st.  Throughout  Y.  State  everywhere  we  hear  of  mortgage  negotiators 
having  af)andone<l  their  i)usiness,  and  the  ijolders  of  mortgages  are  trying  to 
take  care  of  them  themselves,  and  they  are  about  distracted;  everyhoily 
losing  money  ami  denouncing  w(‘stern  mortgages. 

But  ji.s  good  crops  licljn'd  th(‘  w(*st<‘ni  d(*l)tor  and  inv<*stors  rcgaiiu'd 
some  of  th<*ir  composure,  catastroplu*  was  avert(*d  and  the  Watkins 
('ompany  rtanained  solvent  although  it  had  still  a  dangerous  backlog 
of  orders  and  was  st(‘adily  adding  to  its  holdings  of  land. 

When  th(‘  d<‘pr(*ssion  of  181)8  virtually  drietl  up  any  flow  of  funds 
from  the  hiast,  th(>  repayment  of  jtrincipal  was  suspended  in  August, 
181)3.  It  was  explaiiK'd  in  a  circular  to  invevstors  that  the  western 
farmer  was  incapable*  of  m(*(*ting  his  obligations:"  *’ 

Today  including  interest  and  jerincipal  about  S;t()0,()()0  of  our  mortgage 
obligations  are  due.  Iie<‘ause  of  the  stringent  times  it  is  impossible  to  collect 
much  more  than  enough  to  pay  the  interest.  .  .  . 

In  three  years  our  mortgagors  have  reduci'd  th(*ir  indebtedness  nearly 
$2,r)00,()00  in  res|)onse  to  ih*mands  by  the  investor.  They  have  done  nobly 
but  just  now  they  must  be  shown  some  leniency.  Give  them  time  to  turn 
their  crops.  It  would  be  unjust  to  ruin  them  by  sacrificing  their  securities.  .  .  . 

This  was  far  from  the  whoh*  stoiy.  In  a  letter  to  Watkins  on  the  .same 
date,  (Ireen,  tin*  cashi(*r  of  the  company,  analyzed  its  finatices.  The 
company  had  outstanding  .some  84,1()().0()()  of  d(*benture  obligations 
on  which  an  average  rate  of  5*4  !><'•■  inten-st  was  paid.  There  was 
a  backlog  of  some  8300.000  of  orders.  To  secure  these  obligations  the 


company  held: 

liouisiana  pa|K‘r  drawn  on  Watkins’  holdings . .?  ‘♦♦)(),(K)0 

Pai)er  drawn  on  farms  In'longing  to  the  company  or  Watkins.  .  .  fil(),(X)() 

l)e<*ded  mortgages .  410, 0(K) 

Mortgages  badly  in  arrears  or  in  suit .  2(X),()00 

Ix)ans  in  good  standing .  2,0(K),0(X) 


|14,1S0,(KK) 

Green  estimated  the  value  of  1,200  farms  held  l)y  the  company  at 
.something  ov(*r  $2,000,000."“ 

The  Ixnii.siana  paper  r(*presented  almost  $1,000,0(K)  which  Watkins 


Sent  to  all  investors  with  principals  due,  dated  Aug.  1,  1S93. 
T.  C.  Gn>en  to  ,1.  H.  Watkins,  .-\ug.  1,  1893. 
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had  borrowed  on  the  security  of  his  holdings  in  Louisiana.  This  fact 
highlights  the  importance  of  Watkins’  other  business  interests.  By 
1893  Watkins  owned  a  newspaper  and  controlled  a  canning  factory 
and  a  national  bank  in  Kansas  in  addition  to  the  mortgage  company. 
In  Louisiana  he  owned,  controlled,  or  managial  several  real  estate  and 
development  companit's,  a  private  banking  hous(*,  and  the  Kansas 
City,  Watkins,  and  Gulf  Railroad  of  which  the  Lake  Charles  to 
Al(‘xandria  link  was  built  in  1891.  These  other  interests  had  swallowed 
up  Watkins’  j)rofits  from  the  mortgage  business  but  did  not  in 
themselves  represent  easily  convertible  assets  when  the  Mortgage 
Company  apjiroached  insolvency.  At  tinu's  tlu*  Louisiana  project 
worked  directly  to  the  detriment  of  the  Mortgage  Company.  During 
1890  and  1891,  for  example,  Watkins  sold  .SI, .500,000  of  securities  to 
build  the  first  link  in  his  railroad.  Since,  in  all  probability,  the  in¬ 
vestors  would  have  bought. mortgages  had  they  not  been  oflfenM;!  the 
railroad  securities,  the  Mortgage  (’oinjiany  was  deprived  of  a  .sub¬ 
stantial  sum  on  commission  account.  In  Louisiana,  as  in  Kan.sas, 
Watkins  had  sought  top  market  jirices  for  his  holdings.  As  a  result 
.sales  w(‘re  slow.  An  employee  of  long  standing  summed  up  the  prob¬ 
lem  in  a  letter  to  Watkins  in  tli(‘  fall  of  1893,  after  Watkins  had  left 
for  Louisiana  in  the  belief  that  the  .situation  had  beim  saved  for  the 
time  being  at  least:'*” 

I  ho|H'  a  }?teat  deal  of  Louisiana  land  will  be  sokl  this  Winter.  That,  it  seems 
to  me,  is  the  only  salvation;  but  I  have  feared,  and  still  do,  that  not  much 
will  be  aeeomplished  at  present  prices;  that  a  heroic  cut  will  have  to  be  made 
iK'fore  much  will  be  done.  I  think  you  have  been  too  inclined  to  see  the 
bright  side  of  Southwest  I.ouisiana,  and  that  has  caused  you  to  kwp  raising 
your  ideas  of  the  value  of  land  there;  and  every  time  you  go  there  you  con¬ 
tinue  to  see  the  bright  side  and  think  land  is  “rapidly  advancing’  ’and  up  go 
the  prices  again.  For  this  re{i.son  I  sincerely  Iiojk;  that  this  time  you  will  see 
the  dark  side  of  Louisiana,  its  drawbacks  and  disa<lvantages,  and  come  home 
discouraged  as  to  fancy  prices  ever  being  realized.  Such  a  discouragement  on 
your  part  will  in  reality  be  the  first  ray  of  light  through  the  cloud  that  has 
Ikhjii  gathering  over  us  for  a  numlx'r  of  years  and  is  now  very  black.  I  would 
hop<‘  that  even  at  the  ehwenth  hour  there  is  a  possibility  of  escape. 

It  proved  to  be  impossible  to  ri'iilize  sufficient  funds  from  real  estate 
for  the  company  to  shrug  off  its  load  of  debt,  and  Watkins  had  himself 


W.  P.  Presby  to  J.  H.  Watkins,  Oct.  19,  1893. 
""  See  Balance  Sheet,  .\ppcmdix. 
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named  receiver  on  April  5,  1894.  On  this  date  th(‘  asstds  and  liabilities 
of  the  .1.  B.  Watkins  Land  Mortgage  Company  stood  at  $7,769,- 
863.28.'**  The  Company  claimed  to  have  sold  $19,000,000  of  securi¬ 
ties  aiul  was  at  this  time  employing  sonu*  25  full-time'  staff  members. 

'Fhe  .1.  B.  Watkins  Land  Mortgage*  ('e)mpany  was  neven*  to  resume 
an  active  business  after  the  receivership  of  1894.  Within  a  few  ye'ars 
it  was  elecieleel  te)  carry  out  a  complete*  liquidation  e)f  the  as.sets  of  the 
conqiany.  The  task  was  ned  to  be*  complete*el  until  1928.  If  Watkins’ 
gooel  faith  was  doubteel  by  .semie*  inve*.‘<te)rs  in  the  1890’s,  he*  was  .'<e*em- 
ingly  to  vinelie*ate  himself  during  the  liquielation,  putting  up  addi- 
tieinal  pre)j)e*rty  as  security  for  the  e*ompany’s  obligatiems.  But  the 
process  of  liquielation  was  te)  Ik*  a  stormy  one*  as  Watkins  fought  to 
prevent  the*  as.sets  eef  the*  company  freem  lK*ing  .se)lel  at  bargain-counter 
prie*e*s  anel  to  ble)ck  the*  plans  of  some*  among  the  creelite)rs  whe)m  he 
regareleel  as  financial  pirates.  Finally,  se*ve*n  ye'ars  afte*r  his  de*ath,  the 
liquielatiem  was  e*omplete.  The  principal  e)we*el  to  ele*be‘nture  holelers 
had  be‘e*n  paiel  off  with  sub.stantial  ameiunts  of  interest.  Of  the  major 
creditetrs.  only  the  stockhejlelers  ree‘eive*el  nothing  fe)r  their  claims. 

Allan  (1.  Bogue 
State  Cniversity  of  Ie)wa 
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APPENDIX 

Balance  She(‘t  of  the  .1.  B.  Watkins  Land  Mortsage  (’oinpany, 
April  5,  189P 


Assets 

Cash  on  hand . $  240.  S9 

Cash  on  hand  in  New  York .  220.03 

Cash  in  Watkins  National  Hank .  197. ol 

Cash  on  hand  in  Dallas . .  4,221  ..*>3 

('ash  at  Harclay  &  C’o . .  13,349.00 

Interest  due  from  borrowers .  123,912.31 

Second  MortRage  Notes  (C'oniinission) .  4S,291 .07 

Notes  taken  for  rent  of  Company  Lands .  10,291  .Oo 

Due  from  borrowers  (past-due  mortgages) .  t>7,S(K).00 

First  Mortgage  Honds  (h'posited  as  security  for  debentures.  .  4,789,090.00 

First  mortgage  securities .  94,398.  o2 

Farm  lands .  2,440,ol7.9G 

Oflice  building  etc .  102,988. 14 

Deposits  on  foreclosure  cases .  2,800. 7.’> 

Taxes  pai<l  for  borrowers .  3,.j74.83 

Tax  titles  to  lands  in  foreclosure .  1,744.88 

Tax  certificates .  o.StD.OO 

( 'ounty  warrants .  143.99 

Livestock .  703.00 

Items  in  susjX'n.se .  18, 14.'). 08 

Lawrence  Canning  Co .  20,197.07 

J.  H.  Watkins  trustee .  1 1  ,.‘)7.') . 00 

Due  from  sundry .  2,427.93 


87,709,303.28 


“  Girard  Life  Insurance^  Anniiitij  and  Trust  Company  rs.  the  J .  li.  Watkins  I,nnd 
Mortgage  Company,  etal.  Case  Xo.  7083,  filed  in  Cnited  States  Circuit  Court, 
District  of  Kansas,  First  Dmsion,  Apr.  "),  1894. 
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Liabilities 

Capital  Stock . $  750,000.00 

Surplus  fund .  395,360.02 

Funds  awaiting  investn«*nt  in  mortgages .  188,500. 0C» 

Accumulated  interest  on  above .  4,208.55 

Funds  awaiting  investment  in  debenture  bonds .  12,915.47 

Accumulated  interest  on  above .  653. 15 

Mortgages  collected— past  due — unpaid .  102,992.27 

-Accumulated  interest  on  above .  1,622.05 

1  lebenture  bonds — cancelled — unpaid .  1 1,335. 85 

Loans  paid  by  borrowers .  34,017.35 

CoujKins  |)aid  in  advance  by  borrowers .  4,164.01 

Debentures  outstanding .  4,242,213.28 

Hills  payable . '. .  80,691 . 10 

Mortgages  on  Company  Lands .  1,167,916.70 

Time  de|)osits .  7,040.46 

Savings  certificates .  1,615.00 

National  Hank  of  Commerce  overdraft .  4,188.26 

Chei  ks  outstanding  on  New  A'ork .  865.91 

Loaned  by  Harclay  &  Co.  on  security  of  debentures .  97,500. (K) 

Loaned  l)y  Kansas  City,  Watkins  and  Gulf  Railroad  Co .  92,812.42 

Loaned  by  .1.  H.  Watkins .  568,751 .43 


87,769,363.28 


INVESIMEN  I  BANKING  SINGE  1900: 

AN  UNEXPLORED  FIELD  IN  AMERICAN 
FINANCIAL  HISrORY 

Busiiicssiucn  an*  jiccustoincd  to  tliiiikiiifj;  oi'  the  capital  they 
usc>  as  of  two  typ<‘s:  .sh«)it  term  and  long  t(*rm.  ►Short-teini 
capital  is  the  capital  which  is  used  typically  to  finance  seasonal  peaks 
in  husiiK'ss  activity,  such  as  the  rush  at  ('hristinastime;  it  is  horrowc'd 
from  commercial  hanks  and  must  he  r(‘])aid  in  a  short  time,  usually 
less  than  a  year.  Long-term  capital  may  he  eitluM-  (‘(piity  cajatal, ' 
inve.sted  hy  the  owners  of  the  hu.siness,  or  horrow(*d  capital,  on  loan 
to  the  owners  for  a  nnmh(‘r  of  years.  Long-term  capital  is 
usually  obtained  hy  husine.ssnum  through  investnumt  hankers.  Th«*re 
are  many  exceptions  to  these  generalizations,  and  the  exceptions  have 
he(*n  increa.sing  in  numher  in  r(*c(>nt  y(‘ars,  hut  historically  and  in 
theory  these  geiHual  statenumts  may  he  treated  asworking  d(*finitions. 

Curiously  enough,  these  investnuait  hankers  -despite  their  signi¬ 
ficance  in  th(*  history  of  America’s  growth  have  had  relativ(*ly  little 
attention  from  American  economists  and  historians.  Kconomists 
have  he(*n  interest(*tl  in  tho  fu^iction  which  inv(‘stment  hankers  |)er- 
form  hut  they  hav(‘  thought  of  the  function  as  being  mort*  or  h*ss  s<‘lf- 
operating  and  .so — excei)t  for  the  followers  of  Prof(\ssf)r  Schumpeter 
they  have  not  Ikmmi  interested  in  the  investnumt  hanker  as  an  itidivi- 
dual. 

Historians  have  had  a  .somewhat  livelier  interest  than  economists, 
and  I  would  venture  the  guess  that  mon*  historians  than  (‘conomists 
could  nam<‘  the  firms  that  have  l>een  leaders  in  tlu^  investment  hank¬ 
ing  business.  In  part,  how(‘ver,  their  inten^st  has  h<*en  a  deri\  (sl  oiu* 
and  not  one  that  has  arisen  s])ontan('OUsly.  Historians  have  always 
been  particularly  fascinated  by  politics,  and  it  is  largely  hecaus<* 
politicians  have  given  investment  hanking  top  hilling  in  several  ('lec¬ 
tion  cami)aigns  and  in  three  notable  congivssional  investigations,  that 
historians  have  given  th('  inv('stm('nt  hankers  of  America  the  attention 

I  jxTOK’s  Notk;  This  p.-ipcr  was  read  at  a  joint  nieetiii<i  of  tlie  Itusiiie"  Histoi  i- 
eal  .Society,  Inc.,  and  tlie  .\ineiican  Historical  Association,  held  in  Washinir- 
ton,  1).  ('.,  on  1  )(‘cemher  2S,  in.')2. 
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thoy  liav(*.  Tlu*  three  volumes  of  th<*  I’ujo  iiivestiKution,  the  six 
vohunes  of  the  Peeora  inquiry,  aud  the  tlir(‘(*-i)art  testimony  before 
the  TXK(  '  are  widely  read  as  historical  source  materials. 

('ouKre.ssional  iu vest ifjat ions  an*,  however,  far  from  satisfactory  as 
historical  sources.  They  have  as  th(*ir  aim  not  understanding  hut 
legi.slative  action.  They  spotlight  a  sinRle  .'^uhject,  hrinKinfj;  into  tin* 
j^lare  such  information  as  is  consid(*r(*d  |H*rtinent.  'I'ln*  n*st  they  leave* 
in  darkn(*.ss. 

K.xcept  fora  small  numl)(*r  of  writings  (practically  all  of  them  l)as(*d 
directly  on  the.se  investigations)  almost  nothing  has  lH*en — or  is  b(*ing — 
published  by  historians  concerning  inv(*stm(*nt  banking.  A  spate 
of  lK)oks  has  apix*an*d  on  the  life  of  J.  P.  Morgan,  historically  Am(*rica’s 
leading  inv’estment  bank(*r,  but  authors  have*  b(*eu  so  fascinate'd  by 
the  colorful  side  of  Morgan’s  life*  that  the*y  have*  .se*e*u  virteially  ne)thing 
e)f  the  bu.siiK'.ss  .siele*.  Notable*  e*.\e*e*ption.s  have*  be*<‘n  two  ge*ne*ral  be)e)ks, 
Margaret  G.  Mye*rs,  The  AVer  York  Money  Market:  Origins  and  De¬ 
velopment  (1931),  anel  Fritz  Reellich,  The  Molding  of  Ameriea  ISanking: 
Men  and  Ideas  (1951),  anei  a  ge*ne*ral  te*xtlK)e)k,  (irotvth  of  the  Ann  riean 
Economy  in  which  Murie*l  Hiely  has  a  eha{)ter  e)n  “The*  Capital 
Markets.”  Tlu'.se  works  ele*al  with  the  nine*te*e*nth-e*entury  e»rigins  e)f 
the  inve*stme*nt  banking  busine*ss.  Uidortunately,  no  e‘e)mj)arable! 
piece  of  we)rk  has  l)e*e*n  elone  fe)r  the*  twe*ntie*th  e*e*ntury,  the*  e*ra  in  which 
investment  banking  reached  full  ele*velopme*nt. 

There;  have  l)ee*n  some*  very  goeiel  rease)ns  why  historians  have*  ne>t 
writtem  more  abend  inve*stme*nt  banking.  One*  ie*a.se)n  has  be*e*n  the*  in- 
acces.sibility  e)f  inve*stme*nt  banking  re‘e*e)rels.  Inve*stme‘nt  banke*rs 
have  le)e)ked  on  the*ir  bu.sine*.ss  as  fieluciary  in  nature*  anel  have*  ned 
wanted  to  admit  outsielers  to  the*ir  files.  But  eve*n  hael  historians 
gaine*el  acce.ss  te>  the*  ree*orels  the*y  woulel  have*  founel  them  te)  be*  lt‘ss 
than  .satisfactory  as  histe)rie*al  .se)ure*e*  mate*rials.  Me)st  e)f  what  is  re*ally 
im{M)rtant  in  the*  inve*stme*nt  banking  businc*ss— e*s|M‘e*ially  the  re*ase»n 
why  things  we*re*  ele)ne*-  has  ne*ve*r  be*e*n  written  elown. 

d'his  ine*e)nsiele*rate*  habit  eef  the*  inve*stme*nt  banke*rs  is  e-asily  e*x- 
plaineel.  The*  rc'aseeiis  gre)w  eeut  e)f  the*  structure*  e)f  the*  busine*.ss.  \'ir- 
tually  all  inve*stme*nt  banking  firms  are*  |)artue*rships.  The*ir  affairs 
are*  ce)nse*cpie*utly  ce>neluct(*d  dire*ctly  by  the*ir  e)wne*rs.  There*  is  ne) 
ne*e*el  tee  make  re*pe)rts  te)  steie*khe)lelers.  Typie*ally  the*  affairs  eef  the* 
bu.sine*ss  are*  eli.scusse*el  elaily  at  a  meerning  partne*rship  me*e‘ting.  This 
was  the*  e*uste)m  a  ce*ntury  age)  anel  it  re*mains  the*  e-usteem  teeelay. 

The*.se  me*e*tings  are*  almeest  ue*ve*r  meeniteere'el  by  a  se*e*re!tary.  Oe*- 
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casionally  a  partner  makes  informal  notes  for  his  own  use.  In  only  one 
instance  have  I  found  evidence  that  a  diary  was  kept.  Correspondence 
is  an  informative  source  only  if,  by  chance,  a  partiuT  happ<uis  to  be 
writing  from  out  of  town.  Account  books  may,  in  some  instances, 
yield  valuable  information  but  only  to  the  historian  who  has  skill  in 
using  them. 

XevTu  thele.ss,  one  should  not  p(Minit  himself  to  b(‘  dismayed.  It  is 
important  that  the  work  of  the  inv('stment  banker  be  better 
un(l('rst(K>(l  in  its  historical  dev(‘lopm(‘nt  so  that  we  may  Ix'tter  under¬ 
stand  what  is  happcaiing  to  our  (‘conomy  today.  If,  then,  tlu*  job  is 
worth  doing,  there  remains  only  the  need  to  lx*  re.sourceful  enough  to 
discover  those  historical  techniciues,  whatever  th(‘y  may  be,  to  help 
conn)ensate  for  tiu*  inadeipiacy  of  the  records. 

Fortunately  a  fresh  body  of  information  is  being  compiled.  The 
federal  governnu'iit  is  in  proc(‘ss  of  pn'ssing  an  antitrust  trial  against 
seventeen  of  the  nation’s  leading  investment  bankcMs.  This  trial  has 
brought  forth  the  talents  of  .sonu'  of  the  ablest  legal  minds  in  tlu'  in- 
VT'stnu'nt  banking  busiiu'ss.  For  the  first  tinu*  the  function  of  invest¬ 
ment  banking  is  being  examiiu'd  befon*  a  judg(“  instead  of  before  a 
congH'.ssional  committee.  No  effoit  is  b(*ing  .spared  to  coll(*et  and 
pre.sent  p(Mtinent  data  The  expense  of  comi)iling  this  data  has  been 
grt'ater  than  any  historian  or  group  of  historians  could  have  hoped  to 
carry. 

The  documents  of  the  trial,  once  they  beconu'  available,  will  of 
course  iHapiire  syntlu'sis,  and  the  task  of  .synthesizing  this  volume  of 
data  will  in  itself  lx*  formidable.  But  tak(*n  aloiu'  it  will  not  lx‘  enough. 
T1k‘  trial  is  like  an  investigation  in  that  its  aim  is  goviTiimental  action. 
Consequently,  tin;  data  as  it  is  being  collected  is  disarrayed  and  in- 
conqilete  for  historical  purposes.  Once  reorganized,  the  data  will  have 
to  b(‘  taken  back  to  the  industry  to  be  ])ut  tog(‘ther  in  an  op(‘rational 
pattern.  Only  by  such  means  will  historians  be  abl<*  to  reconstruct  the 
I)roce.ss  by  which  the  business  has  grown  and  functioned. 

Such  an  assignment  is  tedious  and  time-con.suming,  too  much  for 
any  single  historian  or  staff  to  und(Mtake.  Ideally  the  task  should  be 
performed  by  a  numlx'r  of  scholars  working  in  the  materials  on  a 
series  of  monographic  studies.  The  opportunity  for  doctoral  the.ses, 
once  th(‘  trial  is  ended  and  the  findings  published,  .should  be  .sub¬ 
stantial. 

Meanwhile  a  hapi)y  change  seems  to  be  occurring  in  the  attitudes 
of  the  investment  bankers  themselves.  For  many  years  after  the  con- 
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grcssional  invest ijiat ion  of  193.3,  the  in«*n  on  Wall  Street  were  pul>li(‘- 
ity  shy.  Their  statc'd  policy  caint*  to  be:  L(*t  sh'epiliK  dogs  lie.  The 
less  attention  thi^y  rec(*ived  from  the  public,  tin*  better  they  liked  it. 
The  present  .suit  caught  th(*m  by  .surpri.sc*.  The  public  might  have 
lieen  willing  to  1(9  sleeping  dogs  lie,  but  the  governmi'iit  was  not.  All 
that  was  su.sceptible  of  criticism  is  now  l)eing  re\(‘al(“d.  Practically 
the  only  facts  that  remain  imdi.sclos<*d  are  tho.s(‘  that  li(‘  on  the  favor¬ 
able  .side  of  th(*  story;  th(‘  unfavorable  side  has  now  be(‘n  thoroughly 
expo.S(‘d.  d'he  m(*n  on  Wall  Stre(*t  an*  Ix'coming  awan*  of  this  situa¬ 
tion.  They  arc  already  r(M‘xamiuiug  tlu'ir  public  relations  policy.  In 
my  opinion  tin*  time  is  not  far  distant  wh<‘n  historians  will  Im*  wel¬ 
comed  on  the  Stivet. 

Th(‘re  remains  the  task  of  jin'paring  for  the  work  that  lies  alu^ad.  If 
the  best  u.se  is  to  be  made  of  tin*  materials  l)eing  uncovered  by  the 
trial,  certain  jindiminary  res(‘arch  should  b<*  undertakim.  There  are 
at  least  t(*n  monographic  studi(*s  which  might  b(‘  made  in  library 
.sources  duiing  the  n(*xt  year  or  two  while  the  trial  is  still  under  way. 
Let  me  list  these  proj(*cts  briefly  to  indicate  tin*  nature  of  what  I 
think  might  lie  dom*. 

(1)  The  first  should  undoubti'dly  lx*  a  comj)ilation.  from  new.spa|M,*r 
.sources,  of  such  American  s(“curity  flotations  as  were  publicly  r(*iM)rt('d 
b<*tween  1850  and  1925.  I  give  1925  as  a  terminal  date  for  a  sp(‘cific 
r(‘ason.  Beginning  in  that  year  the  National  Statistical  Service  pub¬ 
lished  a  s(‘ries  on  American  I' mierieriting  l/onses  ami  their  I.ssnea.  Al¬ 
though  this  publication  was  discontinu<*d  aft(*r  19.36,  w<*  have  SEC 
materials  and  the  compilations  of  the  defendant  bank(‘rs  for  is.sues 
since  that  time. 

(2)  A  .s(9)arat(‘  study  should  be  made  of  important  mergers  that 
have  occurr(*d  sinc(‘  late  in  the  1890’.s,  when  the  holding  company 
b(‘came  a  legal  jM)s.sibility.  Such  a  .study  would  t(‘ll  us  much  about 
the  merg<*r  movement  which  at  pr(*.s(‘nt  we  do  not  know.  It  would 
show,  for  in.stanc(‘,  what  other  motiv(*s  than  the  ih'sire  for  monopoly 
profits  may  have  brought  about  nu'igc'is.  We  alr(‘ady  know  a  few  of 
the.se  motiv(‘.s.  C'hrysler  bought  th<‘  Dodge  company  to  get  its  df'ah'r 
organization,  Studebaker  bought  th(‘  White  Motor  Company  be¬ 
cause,  among  other  things,  of  White’s  large  cash  resources.  The 
Ixiwell  Machine  Shop  merged  with  tin*  Saco-Pett(‘e  company  to  get 
Saco-Pettee’s  exceptionally  able  ex(*cutives.  What  otluT  n'asons  for 
merger  there  may  have  Ix'en,  would  Im‘  worth  the  inquiry. 

(3)  A  similar  study  ought  to  lx?  made  of  reorganizations.  At  the 
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outset  I  woukl  omit  railroad  reorganizations,  partly  liecause  they  are 
so  complex  and  paitly  IxT-ause  considerable  work  has  already  Ijeen 
done  on  that  subject.  I  would  expect  that  a  study  of  reorganizations 
would  tell  us  much  about  the  contributions  of  the  inv’estment  banker 
that  transcend  his  purely  middleman  function  in  society. 

(4)  A  study  of  the  financing  of  certain  large  corporations  might 
establish  an  e.stimate  of  the  ratio  of  capital  funds  supplied  by  invest¬ 
ment  bankers  to  funds  supplied  by  ix'invested  earnings.  Such  a  study 
should  use  the  accountant’s  technique  of  determining  source  and 
application  of  funds.  Useful  information  might  also  be  derived  from 
annual  coriiorate  reports.  The  SEC  compiles  this  data  currently,  but 
so  far  as  I  am  aware  the  task  has  not  been  tlone  for  the  yeai’s  liefori' 
SIX’  came  into  existence. 

(5)  \  valuable  study  might  be  nuule  of  the  way  public  utilities  have 
been  financed  in  the  United  States.  -\t  one  time  our  electrical  utilities 
were  new  and  risky  enterprise's.  4'he  process  by  which  they  obtained 
funds  first  from  the  fringe*  of  inve.stment  banking  houses  anel  then 
from  the  le'aeU'is  in  the  busiiu'.ss  would  preniele  an  illuminating  stuely 
e)f  he)w  capital  is  ratioiu'd  by  inve'stment  bankers  to  the  firms  which 
they  e'emsieler  the*  most  preimising. 

(6)  Still  another  stuely  sheiulel  be*  maele*  eif  the*  similar  or  contrasting 
practices  by  inve*stment  banke*rs  here*  anel  abreiael.  Consiele*rable 
meeneigraphic  mate*rial  e*xists  on  the*  subje*e*t,  but  it  has  neve*r  been 
bre)ught  te)gethe*r.  A  study  of  inve*stment  banking  in  Knglanel  anel 
(le'iinany  wemlel  elee  much  te)  bre)aele*n  emr  pe'rs|)e*ctive*  anel  help  us  tee 
uuele*rstanel  why  emr  banking  institut  ons  have*  eleve*lope*el  as  the*y  have*. 

(7)  One  e)f  the*  me>st  .signifie*ant  shifts  in  the*  inve*stment  banking 
busiiH'ss  was  the*  e)utlawing  e)f  se*e-urity  affiliate's  by  the  Banking  .\ct  e)f 
llKk’b  The*  story  eef  the*  ele*ve'lo[)me*nt  anel  demi.^e*  eef  the*  .se*curity  affili¬ 
ate's  is  re*ee)rele*d  in  a  meme)graphic  stuely  by  W.  Xe'lsein  Pe'ach.  What 
has  ue)t  be*e*n  teilel  has  be*e*n  the  pre)e*e*.ss  by  which  the*  i)e*r.sonne*l  anel 
busiue'ss  e)f  the*se  e*ommere-ial  bank  affiliate's  femnd  the*ir  way  inte»  either 
iiive'stme'Ut  banking  films,  'riie*  'I'NI'X'  all<*ged  that  the*  busiue*.ss 
followe'd  the  pe'rsomie*!  where'ver  the*  latter  w<*ut.  It  wemld  be*  a  re*la- 
ti\(*ly  uucomi)lie*ate*el  r<*se*are*h  task  to  maki*  a  sample*  list  eif  e*e)m- 
pauie*s  for  whie-h  the*  affiliate's  eliel  luisiue*.ss  anel  the*u  tei  trae*e*  whie*h 
iuve*stme*ut  flanking  eirganizatiems  eliel  busine*ss  fetr  the*.se*  e*e>mpanie'S 
afte*r  the*  Banking  .Xe  t  etf  IPTf  was  maele*  e  ffee-tive*. 

(S)  Many  alle*gations  have*  lie*lel  that  invi'stment  banking,  as  it 
eleve*le»peel  in  .Ame'iiea.  e*ame*  tei  be*  a  lisk-preieif  busine*ss  in  which  the* 
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proHts  w(‘ie  ilividcil  up  in  advance  by  iK)wortul  syndicate  managers. 
Yet  some  security  issues  have  Ikh*!!  failuri'S  and  bouses  have  dis- 
ap|K'ar(‘d  Ix'cause  of  unsuccessful  issues.  A  study  of  two  or  three  such 
issues  might  provide  a  yardstick  by  wliich  risk  in  this  business  could 
1m‘  measured. 

(0)  What  hapiK'iied  to  this  ordinarily  conservative  business  in  the 
l‘.>2()’s  is  another  subject  of  unusual  interest.  How  did  these  staid 
bankers  come  to  jiarticipate  in  the  most  frt'iizied  siieculation  the  coun¬ 
try  had  seen  for  nearly  a  century?  Part  of  tin*  answer  undoubtedly 
lies  in  the  iK*i*sonalities  of  the  Young  Turks  who  revolutionized  the 
busiiK'ss  in  the  1920’s.  A  study  of  their  careers  would  1“  a  long  step 
toward  an  understanding  of  the  ’twenties. 

(10)  My  final  suggestion  is  not  so  much  a  research  proj<*ct  as  an  ad¬ 
monition  to  business  historians.  Those  who  are  writing  company 
histories  are  in  a  strategic  i)osition  to  solve  the  riddle  of  investment 
bank(‘r  control.  The  way  to  discover  the  nature  and  extent  of  this 
alleged  control  is  to  study  the  influence  of  the  bankers  on  the  o|)C‘ra- 
tions  of  a  number  of  comiianies  in  which  they  were  interested  Often, 
no  doubt,  the  findings  will  be  negative,  but  they  will  be  no  less  signi¬ 
ficant  for  that  r(*ason.  The  recent  history  of  Scars,  Roebuck  &  Com- 
l)any  by  Kmmet  and  Jeuck  is  an  example.  Apparently  the  authors 
found  no  evidence  that  St'ars,  Roebuck  was  unduly  influenced  by  the 
partners  of  the  invc'stment  banking  firm  (loldman,  Sachs  (’om- 
pany  which  financed  .'^o  much  of  tlu*  S<“ars  expansion.  At  least  they 
do  not  mention  it.  Yet  the  mere  ab.^ence  of  banker  influence  should 
1)<‘  a  fact  worth  recording.  Historians  of  busini'ss  firms  should  lx*  alert 
to  the  contributions  they  can  make  to  the  final  understanding  of  what 
banker  control  has  meant  in  .Vnu'rican  biisine.ss. 

:4c  *  •  *  :4c 

'riicsi'  suggestions  are  intimded  to  be  pri'paratory  piojects.  The  big 
t;isk  awaits  compl<*t  on  of  the  present  antitrust  suit.  But  work  on  the 
inat(‘rials  provid(‘d  by  the  suit  will  be  vastly  (‘iihanced  if  work  of  a 
pFcliininiiry  nature  is  undertaken.  It  i>  my  carnol  hope  that  ."ometnu' 
in  this  audience  will  >ee  in  these  suggestions  the  possibility  of  a  tlu'sis 
topic  loi-  a  promising  doctoral  candidate.  'I'lie-  le-wards  .>hould  In* 
gri'at.  lor  1  am  con\  incerl  that  n<i  subject  in  .\meiican  history  stands 
in  greater  n(‘(Ml  of  research  than  the*  history  <tf  t wenticth-centniy 
in\ <■>! iiK'iit  l>;inkina. 

'I'llOM AS  H.  N  WIN 

H.aiNarel  rnixersity 


,  EDITOR’S  COLUMN 


The  history  of  private  finance  is  largely  an  uncultivated  field,  and 
no  subject  in  the  history  of  business  has  wider  ramifications  and  great¬ 
er  significance.  There  is,  however,  a  growing  interest  in  the  subject, 
an  interest  which  the  articles  in  the  present  issue  of  the  Bulletin  illus¬ 
trate.  The  article  by  Mr.  Bogue,  in  somewhat  shorter  form,  and  Mr. 
Navin’s  were  read  at  the  .se.ssion  siK)nsored  by  the  Business  Historical 
Society,  Inc.,  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Historical 
Association  in  Washington  in  December. 

The  revolution  in  investments  and  in  business  administration  of 
about  the  jiast  75  years  that  brought  big  business  and  world-wide 
investment  was  accompanied  by  the  development  of  the  accounting 
profe.ssion.  One  l(*ader  in  this  profession  whose  work  in  a  sense  epito¬ 
mized  that  development  is  the  sul)ject  of  the  article  by  Dr.  Mary  E. 
Murphy,  “Lord  Blender:  A  Vignette  of  an  Accountant  and  his  Times, 
1861-1948.”  Dr.  Murphy,  a  chartered  accountant  and  an  economist, 
who  studied  in  England  and  has  had  a  special  interest  in  the  history 
of  accounting,  is  at  present  in  Australia  on  a  Fulbnght  Award. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  the  readers  of  the  Bulletin  to  note  that 
(according  to  the  Certified  Public  Accountant  of  November,  1952)  the 
American  busine.ss  of  Lord  Blender’s  firm  has  been  merged  with  that 
of  Haskins  &  Sells,  .some  members  of  the  English  firm  having  joined 
the  American  firm;  similarly,  the  practice  of  the  two  firms  in  London 
and  Baris  will  be  carried  on  by  Deloitte,  Blender,  Haskins  &  S(41s. 

The  article,  “The  Admini.strative  and  Bolicy  Broblems  of  the  .1.  B. 
Watkins  Lantl  Mortgage  Company,  1873-1894,”  deals  with  a  firm 
that  .supplied  long-term  credit  to  farmers  on  the  agricultural  frontier 
in  the  last  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century.  This  firm  extended 
loans  from  funds  obtained  on  farm  mortgages  as  security  from  in¬ 
dividuals  and  firms  in  the  American  East  and  in  England.  Tin*  article 
represents  a  changing  intere.st  in  the  history  of  agricultun*  in  the 
United  States  from  politics  to  bu.siness.  Its  author.  Dr.  Allan  G. 
Bogue,  is  an  assistant  profe.s.sor  in  the  D(‘partment  of  History  at  the 
State  Univer-sity  of  Iowa. 

The  author  of  “Inv'estment  Banking  since  1900:  An  Unexplored 
Field  in  American  Financial  History”  is  A.ssistant  Brofessor  Thomas 
R.  Navin  of  the  Harvard  Business  School.  Bresented  at  a  met'ting  of 
historians  of  varied  interests,  this  paper  had  as  its  purpose  to  point  to 
subjects  on  which  research  could  profitably  be  done  in  the  history  of 
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recent  investment  hanking.  That  is  an  area,  in  tlie  field  of  business, 
which  has  lK*en  vigorously  cultivat(‘d  by  govcMinnent  investigations 
and  politicians  but  which,  since  1900  espec  ially,  is  nearly  virgin  terri¬ 
tory  for  the  historian  and  the  economist  interested  in  the  function 
and  operations  of  inve.stment  bankcMs  and  inve.stment  banking. 
******** 

The  annual  Albert  Beveridge*  Awarel  e>f  the  Amerie*an  Historical 
Association  was  pre'se'iitecl  in  I)e‘e*e'mbe*r,  1052,  tee  Assistant  l’re)fe*ssor 
Clarene*e  Ver  Stee*g  eef  Xorthw(‘st(*rn  Unive‘r.sity  tor  his  manuscript 
entitled  “Robert  Morris,  Re'volutieenary  Financie*!.”  d'his  manuscript, 
which  will  be  jiublishecl,  de*als  jirincipally  with  the*  weak  e»f  a  leaeling 
Am(*rican  merchant  in  hanelling  the*  finane*e*s  eef  the*  e*e*ntral  ge)ve*rnme*nt 
eluring  the  Re*volutie)narv  War.  In  this  peesitiem  Morris  n^e‘el  his  own 
cre*elit  as  a  merchant  anel  m(*rcantil(*  ceintae-ts  anel  ])rae  tiee*s.  Seeme*  of 
the  policies  he  advocate*el  fore*showe‘el  theise*  late*r  e*mbe)elie‘el  in  feele*ral 
finance  under  the  leadership  eif  Ale*xaneler  Hamilteen  as  Se*cretary  of 
the  Treasury. 
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